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More and more say SAS 
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‘‘Peace” Conference in Peking .. 521 HONGKONG 
ARTICLES 


The Gap Again 
Basic Problems of Tang 


_ 


Housing (Lee Bing) 536 
Industrial Report ... 
Shipping Reports 


for US$ and Tranship- 


Vol. xm October 23, 1952 “No. 
EDITORIALS Situation of Chinese in Thailand 628. ux: “Taiwan Price 
‘Arma industry Capital Formation in financial stability; Exchange 


System in Taiwan and: Valua- 
tion of Taiwan currency; HK 
Exchange & Gold Markets; 
- HK Stock & Share Market; 
Singapore Stock & Share Mar- é 


(Kirb see FINANCE & COMMERCE _ ket, HK Company Incorpora- 
Economie News from the US. (E. Outlook for HK Textiles; Out: . tions; HK Commodity Mar- 


their requirements of capital and technical assist- 
ance, and to coordinate plans for supplying them. 
“Foundation members” were Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, the United 


was open for other countries in the Region ‘to join. 
The report of the Committee’ s latest meeting, at 


this provides a complete assessment of the progress 
which has been made in the past 2-1/2 years. 


starting July Ist, 1951. 


Assistance was also decided on. At the second 


port, under the title of ‘“The Colombo Plan”. The 
following non-Commonwealth countries attended 
on, the occasion and afterwards as __ observers: 
Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Thailand and 


scope and accelerate the pace of economic develop- 
food production. It includes. only what each 


government considered feasible for the six-year 
period. It is essentially ~a sum-total of the 


to the next meeting, 


Kingdom, and Malaya and British Borneo; but it’ 


Karachi.in March 1952, is now fully available, and 


meeting, four months later in London, these Pro-_ 
grammes were received and put together inf a Re- 


Viet-Nam. The Plan’s aim was to broaden the > 


ment in the Region, with a definite priority for. 


‘separate antl independent plans of individual coun- 
tries, not a super-plan, or a higher authority, over-. 
riding or directing the national plans; though it 


involves a great deal of coordination nppyeen the 
latter. | 


very much. The outlook is far from clear. 


‘THE PROGRESS oF THE COLOMBO PLAN’ 


The origin of Plan was in, 
meeting of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers. at 
Colombo at the beginning of 1950, which decided. 
to set up a Consultative Committee, to survey the . 
needs of the §. and S.E. Asian countries, to assess _ 


Shortly stteelbined, in the latter part of 1950, 


Cambodia, ‘Laos and Viet-Nam decided to partici- 


pate fully in the Plan; and the United States 
Government and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. both sent observers 
Which was at Colombo in 
February 1951. This third meeting decided that 


the procedure should be a regular reconsideration 


of results of plans and charges in circumstances, 


annual meetings and annual reports. 


The Australian government announced that it: 
would contribute over £31 million (Australian) 


to the Six-Year Plan expenses of the S. and §8.E. 
Asian members, of which £8-3/4 million in the 
first year; the Canadian Government 

The Committee’s first meeting at Sydney in 
May 1950 agreed that the members should each’ 
prepare a Six-Year Development Programme, 
A-scheme of Technical . 


similarly 
contributed $25 million, and proposes an _ equal 
contribution for 1952-3. The New: Zealand Gov- 
ernment offered £1 million a year for the first 3 
years. The United Kingdom made its. contribu- 
tion in the form of the accelerated release of 
sterling balances. Meanwhile, American aid and 


_loans were pouring into the Region. on a large 


seale; and the International Bank ext@nded some 


loans. 


) The third meeting, in February 1951, decided 
to hold a Colombo Plan Exhibition at Colombo: 


this project ‘was realised in February enh a year 


later, and was quite a success. 


The fourth meeting of the Consultative Com- 
mittee was held in March 1952 at Karachi. From 


-this time on, Burma and. Nepal joined the Plan 
as full. members and the U.N. Economic Commis- 


sion for Asia and the Far East is represented by 
its Executive Secretary. : | 


In the period, conditions have 
How 


4 
‘ 
. . “ 
* 


Government revenues 
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‘does the Colombo: Plan stand now? What: assess: 
- ment can be made of 


future prospects?’ | 
During the latter part of 1950 and the begin- 


ning of 1951, the “Korean War Boom” sent the’ 
prices of South and South East Asian «products , 

soaring. It is generally 
- *. before this there was an expansion of exports in 


overlodked that even 
many cases under the stimulus of sterling devalua- 
: There was a great improvement in these 
countries’ terms of trade (i:e. the prices of the 


_. things they ‘sell went up more than the prices of 
‘ the things they buy). 


The prices of. Pakistan 


ger ig rose 120% between August 1950 and March 


‘ 


The price of jute rose 164% between 


_ September 1950 and June 1951. The London price 
of. rubber averaged 150% higher in the second. half 


of 1950 than in the first half; and in:the first Half 
of 1951 it averaged three times what it had been 
in the first half of 1950. The World tin price, 
in the second half of 1950, averaged about 50% 


-above that of the first half of 1950; in the first 


half of 1951 it averaged about 100% above the 
first half of 1950. Other primary products rose 
similarly though mostly not so much. The effects 
varied in different. countries, but led generally to 
a great and sudden increase in national .incomes. 
increased “automatically” 
from existing taxes and yields; and governments 
took the opportunity to increase the rates in many 
cases. Thus they found, themselves with much 
more. to lay out for developmh 

purposes. than they -had anticipated when the 
Colombo Plan was being compiled. The member 
governments had more “ready money” than they 


_ _They gained also in another respect from their 


national points of view though the gains under 
this heading are unfortunately not so readily 
available for drawing on. instead of incoming 
deficits in their international trading they realised 
favourable balances. This affected primarily. the 
sterling position. Instead of drawing on their 
favourable balances in sterling, these countries 
generally increased them. In the main, says the 
Report, they were able to finance their development 


programmes for 1950-51 (in some cases also for. 


1951-2) entirely from their own resources. 


| They did not, on the whole, use the unexpected 
gains to increase or speed-up their programmes. 
To do so would have taken some time; one cannot 
just take ‘a. plan’and increase it, without a good 
deal of preparatory work. Nor can supplementary 
plans which have been shelved or deferred be 
suddenly taken down and put into operation when 
they are on such a large scale as these and involve 
nation-wide (and international) complications. 
Apart from that, the schemes depend: on obtaining 
capital goods and technical services from abroad, 
which had become much harder to obtain as a 
result of the world situation. Though the funds 


' for development ‘had increased, the means to it 


ia 


-a general fall.. The price of Pakistan cotton fell ~ 
over 30% between March and October 1951; it | 
rose again later in the year, but returned to its ~ 


rubber price fell by about-one-third; that of tin | 


ent schemes and other .. has increased its export of capital goods to this 


“reduce the country’s excessive depen@ence on a. few 
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In the séeond half of 1951, the rise of prices 
of primary products was reversed, and turned into 


‘October level (which is istill one-third above its 
August 1950 work) in the early part of 1952. 


The jute price fell by one-third between June and _ 


September 1951, and fell again by about. one-third 
between then and the early part of 1952. The) 


fell. only slightly. The terms of trade this year 
have been little more favourable than they were | 
two years ago, at the time when the Plan was first | 
forme. | | 


1950 and the first half’ of 1951, the ‘sterling area 
had a surplus in its balance of payments. In mid- 
1951 the position altered radically; the second half 
of 1951 showed a deficit for the whole area (and 
most of its individual members) with heavy loss 
of gold and exchange reserves. The meeting of 
Commonwealth Economic Ministers, in January 
1952, recognised that the crisis would not be solved 
by negative measures alone (such as import cuts) 
but required positive measures (increasing produt- 


tive power checking inflation, etc.). -An expand- | 
ing supply of capital goods from.the West is essen- . 


‘tial, on the positive side; The United Kingdom 


Region by 150% since the war. Further measures 


were taken in the U.K. early in 1952 to divert a 


greater share of output to export. The United 
States has given priorities to the Regional develop- 
ment. needs, in the export of capital goods. The 


Canadian and Australian aid to the Celombo Plan | 


countries consists largely of capital goods and 
equipment, often given at the expense of other 
‘export requirement or of development needs in 


their.own countries. These features illustrate the 


fact that, so far from the Sterling Crisis under-. 


mining the essential basis of the Colombo Plan, | 


it causes the Plan to be considered all the more 
essential and urgent, and arouses a spirit of in- 
creased effort to fulfil the Plan, and even extend 
‘it. | : 

One country may be taken first-as an example 
of the nature of the Plan, and the results it has 
been able to show to date. In Ceylon, the original | 
aim of the plan was to diversify production, to 


staples (tea, rubber and copra account for 90% 
of the total exports), to increase food production, 
and to set up various new industries. These objec- 


tives have been retained, and the number of pro-) 


had: become scarcer, and the cost of it had sharply 


‘Meanwhile, the Sterling Crisis developed. In 


f 


jects under the Plan considerably increased. The 
original programme estimated an outlay of Rs: 1,35$ 
million for the 6 years, But this included onl 
basic items of capital expenditure financed unde 


the Plan on capital account; it did not include | 


© 


& 
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plans were made, 


October’28, 1952 


which were to be financed out of 
| which was large at the time the 


current revente, 
Now a large proportion of 
these revenue-account-items, and even some new 
~ ones, are brought into the Plan for Ceylon, Mr 
now stands at Rs. 3,200 million of: gross capit 

“investment by the Government. This includes 
additional items for transport, -rural housing, 
agricultural and industrial research, etc. The 


_ @stimated expenditure for development in 1951-2 
was Rs. 403 m., compared with 233° m. in 1950-51; s 


but 1952-3 will be 583 m. 


~The financing of this programme will not 
be easy. The Report states, im a style very 
characteristic of the spirit of Sterling area soli- 
darity, that ‘‘on grounds of prudence and policy, 
is not proposed to draw dawn 
balance by more than Rs. 100 m.”’ . Domestic savings 
are encouraged, 


banks have ‘been raised; but most of the balance 
of payments deficit will have ‘to be met by extern: 
assistance. 


The following are items. of ex- 
-ternal assistance extended to Ceylon 
forms, in the first year of the Plan. Australia: 


£800,000 worth of flour: local sale proceeds to be. 
used to establish Provincial Tuberculosis Clinics. 


New Zealand: £250,000, to finance a specific farm 
project. Technical Assistance: 83 experts pro- 
vided, and 96 trainees sent. overseas. imarnstionsl 
Bank: a general planning survey completed. 


The revised programme gives a_ total 


multi-purpose hydroelectric. schemes. 
primarily for agricultural purposes 
electricity is a subsidiary» ‘consideration. 
tention is still given to rice production, though the 


in Ceylon; 


cultivation of new food crops is to be encouraged. 
Resettlement, reclamation and irrigation are’ one . 
aspect; increasing the yield and improving the, 

methods on land already cultivated, 


is another. 
The main dam of the Gal. Oya scheme has been 


completed, and the irrigation channels begun; it. 
should irrigate 22,000 acres-by the end of 1953. 


Other new irrigation schemes should-cover another 
22,000 acres this year. Work has begun on the 
Walawe scheme, Electric power capacity so far 
completed under the Plan totals 25,000 KW; 


ned. 


21 m. has-been, planned, but. not. yet implemented. 


Industrial plans are still largely- in the ‘survey 
In 1951-2 preliminary work has been done» 
for the establishment of plants for textiles, caustic. a 
soda, vegetable oils, paper, ceramics, glass and 


stage. 


leather. Some of these will be working units by 
the end of 1953. Transport schemes for the first 
two, years concentrate largely on port and shore 
faci ities in Colombo, but extend also to the im- 


provement ‘of railways, roads, communications and 


sterling 


inflationary - tendencies, are coun- . 
tered, and the reserve requirements for commercial | 


in direct 


| 
Rs. 900, m. for agriculture, Rs, 442 m. of this is for 
These are 


“Main at-. 


- Pakistan and Ceylon. 


two. 
further stages have started, of 25, 000 KW ‘each, 
and extensive transmission-lines have been.. plan- 


_ture in 1952-3, on development s 
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progress has been made all 


these headings. 


The position in Ceylon has here he taken 


-as an instance, because. it is a clear illustration of 
the nature of the Plan, its prospective benefits, 
- and its achievements to date; and is on a scale 


which it is not too difficult to summarise, without 
distorting the perspectives. In the case of the > 
larger countries participating in the-Plan, however, 
such as India and Pakistan, there are much greater 
complexities and the plans, problems and achieve- 
ments are on a very large scale. These giants of 


the Plan will be considered specifically in naerer re 


article. 


The group of Asian are 
newcomers to the Plan (Burma, Cambodia, Laos) 


or. have been severely’ affected by treubled condi- 


tions (Malaya, Viet-Nam). In any case, they differ 
in kind from the major ‘‘continental” units, and 
they have to be considered as a distinctive group. 
As and when they come into full operation within 
the Plan, the latter will be greatly widened in its . 
and its and will be increas- 
ed. 

The’ at depen rely on” 
Foreign Assistance; the varieties and ramifications 
of this are so numerous and complicated as to re- 
quire separate study also. It may be appropriate 


to remark immediately, however, that “self-help”: 


within their own borders, but in exchanges and 


whisk. must grow very rapidly as ‘Plan pro- 
ceeds. 


Apart hen’ contributions of 
Australia and New Zealand already mentioned, 
and the gigantic assistance of the United States 
and Great Britain, countries of the Region have 
already taken ‘remarkable steps in technical co- 
operation. The main contributors have been India, 
India has supplied training 
facilities; 3 industrial -experts to: Ceylon, 24 
scholarships for the training | of statisticians (from 
Céylon,. Pakistan, Indonesia, Nepal and Thailand), 
2 to Ceylon for sugar technology, 1 to Ceylon for 
administrative training, 2 to Ceylon for radio,’ 4 
from the same country for electrical engineering, 
and 2 for the study of rice growing; India will 
contribute Rs. 10 m. under the Plan in this type 
of technical assistance, Pakistan will contribute 
_ Rs. 1.5 m. under this heading. Scholarships have 
already been given to Ceylon for the sugar and 
_vegetable oil industries. Ceylon reciprocates with — 
a total contribution of Rs. 1.8 m. and has already 
extended training facilities in the Hels of Rural 
Development work. 


_As the scale of operation of the Plan eebands. ; 
with some countries budgeting for public expendi- 
of 50% 

above 1950-1, and others 100% above, they will 
become more ambitious, both in their own internal 


schemes of major and minor development, and in 
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curement’”’. 
has extended ‘to the supply by. Japanese makers of 
come rearmamcnt demands in North America itself, — 

and elsewhere, as well as the a saci going to 


and $314 million in the second. 
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Economic Review 


ARMS BOOM AND JAPANESE INDUSTRY 


In the first two. years ‘be of the 


~ Korean War, Japanese industry reaped a large 
harvest of orders for military supply of the U. N. 


forces. Such cont¥acts go by the name of “pro- 


More recently, “special procurement” 


the Korean front. 


| It is now possible to review the exact extent of 
this type of business and to trace, with some 


quantitative exactness, the part it has played in 
the recent regeneration of J apan as a great indus- 
trial power. There is an impression abroad— 
naturally fostered by certain types of propaganda— 
that this is the main cause of Japan’s economic and 
industrial restoration. From’ an examination of 
the facts, it would seem that this is a much exag- 


gerated view; though certainly the dollar income - 


from this source has made all the difference to 


Japan’s balance of payments position, and the - 


industrial and technical stimulus resulting from 
procurement orders is to a great extent, responsible 
for the recent upsurge of Japanese economic pro- 
ductivity and activity, it is certain that these things 
would have come-about in any case, and that their 
emergence has merely been hastened by this addi- 


tional factor. 


The Economic Stabilisation Board in Tokyo 
has given figures which permit a fairly full analysis 
of the results of the procurement demand. Mili- 


tary purchases and supply contracts totalled $321 


million (U.S.) in the first year of the Korean.war, 
In each year, $230 
million out of the total was in the form of goods 
or material supplies; the rest was in the form of 

‘“‘services” of a great many kinds—land rented, 
transport hired, wages of Japanese employees 
working for the forces (who were of course exclu- 


sively employed on. non-combatant work, and in 


Japan). The amount of such services was however 


greatly reduced in the second year (by 22%, from 


$96 million to $79 million). 


The impression that the stimulus to Japanese 
industry ‘‘worked up” gradually, is not altogether 
correct. In fact, in the first three months, July to 
September, 1950, contracts were awarded at the 
rate of $38 million a month; in the latter months 
of the year they averaged slightly less, and kept 


the total in the two years. 


this sphere of international technical 


tion. 


Meanwhile some very large and basic schemes 
are being implemented, of a nature which involves 


'a heavy starting outlay, but will yield large and 


increasing returns in a few years’ time. If present 


difficulties can be surmounted, the prospects > 


are of rapid and cumulative development later 
on, 
| — Dr. E. S. Kirby — 


coopera- 


at about the same oe Surcaihe! the first part of 
1951. In July-September 1951, a year after the 


beginning of this boom, only a slightly higher level _ 


was set, with a monthly average ‘of $41 million. 
After that time, contracts showed a weakening 


tendency through October to December, and began — 


very distinctly to fall, from the beginning of 1952. 
During April-June 1952, they were running at only 
$11 million per month. | 


In the nature of the case, the stimulus was __ 


first and. foremost to the metallurgical industries; 
metals and métal products, and. services contingent 
on the supply of these, accounted for over 25% of 
Textiles came not far 
behind (with about 25%) and machinery (with 
20%). 'The remainder was fairly equally divided 
between timber and paper, coal and cement, chemi- 
cals, and non-ferrous metals, with about 8% each. 
These comparisons are of course in value terms 
of the total -expendi- 
ture. 


| The revenue from this-source is stated to have. 
- represented about 15% of Japan’s total interna- 


tional receipts in the period. But it played a very 
great part in Japan’s balance of payments prob- 
lem, as it represented about one-third of all the 
country’s earnings on the “invisible” account, and 
it fully offset Japan’s adverse balance of dollar 


payments (which was million for fiscal 


year 1951). 


The effect was very at the 
beginning of this period; procurement demand 
pushed prices up, and put additional money into 
circulation. But the rise in prices abated in the 


_spring' of 1951 already, and this year has seen a 


declining price trend. Official and other circles in 


. Japan assert that the impact of armament expendi- 


tures has disappeared within the general rise of 
Japanese industry, which has been phenomenal in 
the recent period. Production is still expanding 
overall, though various difficulties have developed 
in the last few months, with many uncertainties and 
much unevenness; some lines of production are now 


At present the armament demand is not abe 
fore a major factor in Japan’s economic life. 


Quantitatively, it.never was so great as has some- 


times been imagined. According to the E.S.B., 
procurement orders represented only 3% of the 
national production in the first year of the Korean 
war, and 2.6% in the second. Procurement was of 


course concentrated in certain lines of production, 


and had the effect of one-sided stimulus which is 
characteristic of all armament booms. The sub- 
sequent increase of all other types of production in 
Japan has almost certainly resulted in the counter- 
balancing of any particular ‘‘distortions” in the 
economic structure of Japan which may have heen 
especially ascribable to the stimulus of arms 


orders. 
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PEKIN G AND. ‘DEMANDS BY sue 


COMMUNIST “PEACE FIGHTERS” © 


The siikctaiabalahhsiote’ of the “Asian and Pacific Beaks 


Conference” was not quite so voluminous as that. of its 


Western parent, the World Peace Council. 


ments, and that of the Communist States. . 


The Indian delegate Kitchlew did refer to 
‘that were often almost endless and to disagreements, some- 
times by no means peacéful, when opinions clashed on every - 


possible issue, and words and sentences had to be drafted 
and re-drafted. But always when “international tension” 
reached gangerous limits, he said, the potent Chinese dele- 
gation came to the rescue ‘with hot cups of good Chinese 


tea and plenty of cakes and fruit, and wisdom and breadth c 


of vision.” 

_ In the end the declarations.could have been written in 
Moscow or in the Party propaganda offices in Peking: As 
the Indian delegate hinted, the chief engineers of the con- 
ference always came along to fix things, and he -paid: a 


special tribute to: Mme. Sun and to«Megsrs. Peng Chen, — 
Kuo Mo-jo and Liu Ning-yi—the stage manager and the - 
chief apostle of the Chinese’ peace battlers—who only too 
_ obviously drew fully on their extensive 


experience 
Kremlin-controlled conferences: on. ‘peace to .ensyre that 
suitable drafts were available on all the ‘topics which it was 
convenient for the Communists to:serve up. 


The main document, the “address” to the United Mothiee ? 


General Assembly, is in two parts. The first is a blanket 


denunciation of practically everything’ the U.N, has done. 
The second part consists. of ‘Twenty-one. Demaids in Seven. 
Groups, representing a peremptory demand that the As- - 
sembly should do precisely what the Kremlin orders it to 

The whole document, like the tenour.of alk Communist | 


do. 
pronunciamentos nowadays,.is prefaced and punctuated: wit 
a» monotonous “we: demand.’’ 


Nobody can make it--more quickly and more 


Communist Powers. Indeed -war. and. peace depends not 
on the winning of a 


policies of their Governments,. ‘but..on. the final shaping bd 


relations between China-cum-Russia and Japan. 


The U.N. is:told in ‘the next group. of demands that 
it must bring about. an immediate armistice.in Korea on.a > 
just and reasonable basis. The U.N.. negotiators, say the 
peace fighters, simply cannot, be allowed to, stay away from - 
They must. .go : there. day after day—and 
listen patiently to abuse and. insults in, a: truce. conference - 


Panmunjom. 


the like of which has never been known before. Armidtice 
conferences, of which there have been,-so many since the 


end of the last war, are normally matters of dreary detail—. 
the’ techniques of simple but elaborate. and 


But the eleven’ 

resolutions and declarations managed to concentrate within 
them every major feature of current Communist ‘propaganda.  . 
The resolutions will be studied in vain for any indication — 
of independencé or of an honest effort to conciliate the 


issue the have been 
viewpoint of the free world, as ‘by its. 


of 


There -is not: the slightest 
promise of. agreement either in the tone and spirit. of the . 
document. or in the terms put. forward, and as an “expres-. 

sion of the common. will for peace of. the 1,600 million” 
it is quite hopniens, for it is simply: a demand for sur- . 
render. 
The- first group calls. on. the, U. N. 
actions which foster the revival of, militarism in Japan and - 
‘Western Germany, and ignores. the. simple “fact: that --Com- 

munist militancy and aggressive policy- generally is-imposing 
no other choice than to enable. the two..countries to protect - 
themselves. 
thoroughly possible to change this trend than -can the 


few. purblind.and zealous converts _ 
among Westerners, or. on the effect. they. may have on-the 


also in China. 


they ‘traditionally carried out with the Stiff but 


polite protocol of the profession of arms, which is vastly 
_ more reputable than the proletarian tradition. 


While 


results were being” gathered, patience became a double 


virtue and had its reward. For the many months since 


total or voluntary repatriation of prisoners became the “ * 


without dignity 


profit. 


The U.N. is further requested to take effective ;mea-. 

‘sures to withdraw all “foreign” troops from Malaya, Indo- Sa 
“and other countries”—and leave. the field free to 

This third group of the demands . 


China, 
the Communist terrorist. 


alone would: force even the most com. laisant individual to 


condemn these’ peacemakers. | The 
the demands to the U.N. ought to be escorted through 


ritish signatories of 


Malaya «and . given, enlightenment at various stages about 


‘conditions there: 


Fourthly, the U. N. must see to it ‘that every country 
gets national independence—but in the Near and Middle 
East only—not in the countries suppressed by the Kremlin 


or in Austria where the peoples cannot get relief from the ... 
Russian occupation, This is sheer’ hypocrisy. Every . dele-— 

gate knows of Austria and the unparalleled way in which. 
Mos¢ow has sabotaged a thousand efforts to give that jand 
the peace and freedom to which it is entitled. 


Fifthly, the U.N. 


Great. Britain and. France. 


vand . Pakistani: delegates of communism in their countries, - 
agreed with. all the’ others: This. shows what’. powers of 
‘Com- 
-. munists do not negotiate, they command. And ‘despite, and 
sometimes even. because. of, these egregious tools, there is | 


consent and. subservience the Kremlin commands. | 


should (not. must, since the 
Stalin is concerned in . this) immediately 
_ principle of five-Power unanimity to promote the conclusion 
of a. pact of peace between the five Great Powers—the. . 
U.S., the Soviet Union, the People’ ~ — of China, | 


“implement the 


a growing refusal among the rest of mankind to accept . 


The next by peace Pe call (6) 


international -inspection. 
The U.N, must. further 4 
d 


at 
once, for the processes of deportation of professors, en- 


gineers, priests, nuns, scholars. and other “imperialist spies 
and saboteurs” have been completed in the Seviet Union and . 
_ im the satellite States, and have gone far toward completion ~: 
As for economic barriers, ‘these in the first .. 
_ place. have been standing: high and irremovable in the Soviet 
Union ever since the Revolution. 
the. United Nations, has - ‘imposed embargoes on certain. 
materials, embargoes which the Soviet Union’ and the new 
Chinese. regime have exercised | long ago in order to deny - 


certain raw and strategic materials to the free world. . 


Here in Hongkong we are all. for free trade. 


, It is 
the. breath of our life. 


‘But ‘the documents 


The free world, through ~ 


The sooner the cause which justified - 
_ these bans and embargoes is removed the better will all be 


dictation from the “Kremlin, whatever. be the 


“3 effective measures to’ ensure the -universal, controlled re- :: 
_ duction of armaments. and to prohibit the manufacture and . 
-use of weapons of:‘mass destruction. 
are ready. Why is it they have not been signed? ~Because 
the Soviet Union’ and Communist countries generally refuse 
The conference did venture’ 
+ to offer a.solution to that one. 
,take effective: measures to restore normal economic an 
cultural’ relations. _We can dismiss ‘cultural: relations 


| 
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pleased in this Cold. But until ad: is peace these. 
_ things will be denied to the Communists. 


The resolution on Japan, like the rest, betrays not the 
slightest scintilla of independence but takes the Communist 


ine to the last punctuation niérk. The delegates failed to 


do the simple and honest thihg namely, to call for the con- 


clusion of peace *between: China, Russia and Japan on the 


same lines as India has déne. The hostility to “foreign 


bases” in Japan is fraudulent’ in face of: Soviet bases in — 


Manchuria. In this as in so many other things the peace- 
fighters can be charged ahdexs an absence of intellectual 


Integrity. 
The demand regarding’ prisoners of war 
rejects the U.N. Command’s stand for voluntary. repatria- | 


tion. This in spite of the fact that it has special validity 


in a conflict of this sort—a civil war and an ideological — 
war which, in the case of many of the Chinese prisoners, . 


. THE GAP AGAIN 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


must be the Chinése intervention to 


the capture and forcible conversion of a Nationalist army — 


of millions to the purposes of the victorious Com- 
munists. 


"There were sepatate resolutions, based on the. seven 
points of the address to the United Nations, dealing with 


the Korean question, the Japanese iséue, national indepen- 
dence, cultural exchange, economic relations. women’s rights: 


and child welfare, intensification of the agitation for a 
Five-Power Pact, and support for the World Peace Coun- 
cil’s call for a Congress of the Peoples for’ Peace. It was. 
‘also decided to establish a permanent body to be called 


the Peace Liaison Committee of the Asian and Pacific 
Regions. In this respect the resolutions were patterned 
_ wholly on the parent Communist-sponsored conferences in, 
the West and every word and sentence a have been 


drafted in Moscow. : 


By A. C. Palfreeman 


The dollar gap has once more filled the unemployed 
headline space of press columns devoted to economic affairs. 
That it takes one kind of gap to fill another sounds as 
paradoxical as much that is said and written about the dollar 
variety, which seems to have become more or less a per- 
manent institution, although its permanency is occasionally 
shaken a little’ by optimistic commentators and spokesmen. 


In the last week or two we have assisted at one of these 


pericdic shakenings. 


We all know the main lines of the problem and the 


weikwors phrases used to describe it. The soft currency 
area does not export enough to the dollar area to pay for 


its imports; it must therefore pay for the balance ‘with 


foreign aid and with gold and dollar reserves, “which have 
now reached a dangerously low level. 

Why does this area insist year after year on importing 
more than it can pay for; an individual living in one of 
these countries would be considered a genius or a rogue if 
for so long he could buy more than he could pay for with 
his earnings: And yet*this is what Western Europe has 
done. 

‘We know the stock ‘phrases which make up the answer 
to the question: “Wartime loss of overseas assets,” “Must 
import vital necessities,’ “Raw materials to keep the home 
fires burning,” “Maintain the standard of living,” “Only 


temporary measure,” etc. The man in the street has come 


to look on these vague explanations with some suspicion or 
at least as somewhat meaningless. 

_ A more original theory was put forward recently by 
Dr. August Maffry, once chief of the International Economic 
and Statistics Unit of the United States Department of 
Commerce, writing in Lloyds Bank Review. He maintains 
that the long term solution of the dollar problem lies in 
the increasing dependance of the United States on imported 


raw materials. He assumes “that in 25 <years American + 


production would have so increased that it would require 
double the amount of raw materials it uses today. 

This is interesting but at first sight seems just a little 
fantastic. Even if it is possible by pure economic reason- 
“ing to make a reasonably accurate forecast on the develop- 
ment of the American economy, it is surely impossible to 
see the course of world political trends and their effect 
on the United States over a period of 25 years. Secondly, 
supposing the development does take place, it is difficult to 
zee how an increase in the American demand for raw 


materials going to benefit the industiial countries of 


Western Europe, which are more likely to be competitive 


} buyers in the raw material markets than suppliers, especially 


in 25 years when colonial areas producing raw materials 


will probably be slipping completely out of the economic ee 
control of the mother country. Certainly it is a definite | 


possibility but can with difficulty be considered as a basic 


solution to the problem, especially from the point of view 4 


of the soft currency areas, to whom it is a very negative sacl | 


tion. 


Dr. Maffry also foresees that aes in aid on the. part 


of the United States will become a permanent factor in — 
closing’ the gap, but this is. not very realistic; it is surely | 


clear that the more aid that is given the less trouble the % 


receiver will take to put his own house in order; it is | 
less painful’ to accept charity than to take certain initial — 


unpleasant measures to rationalise the national economy. 


The most important factor in the world wide shortage 
of dollars, says Dr, Maffry, has been an excess of demand _ 
over supply. Mr. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Ex-— 
chequer, speaking at the Lord Mayor’ s banquet, said that | 
we ‘still had two imperative tasks, one of~which is to over- | 


come “a continuing distaste for living within our means.” 


This means the same thing as an excess of demand over | 
supply but is a much more accurate way of expressing it. — 


For in a moral”free capitalistic: economy demand cannot for | 


long exceed the supply—the automatic price system is con- 
stantly ddjusting supply to equal demand. It is only when 
the automatic mechanism is not allowed to operate, as is 
the case today in the foreign exchange market—when the 
supply of dollars is severely restricted—that there is an 
excess of demand over supply. Britain has been able to 


have much of this excess demand satisfied a drawing on |. 


United States aid ‘and on‘ reserves. 


The second ‘imperative task referred by Mr. Butler } 
is “‘to establish our balance of payments and external 


financial system on a sound.and ‘enduring basis.” What will 


be the characteristics of this sound and enduring basis? «Dr. 


Maffry points the way; it will be what all liberal economists 
and incidentally the United States Zovernment have been 


urging all along—free convertibility of all currencies into. 


dollars and other hard currencies. | 
Merely to make imports equal exports is not enough, 


especially when we see the conditions under which this 


equalisation has been achieved: Saat stringent ban on 


An 


| 
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INTRODU CTION TO THE EC ONOMIC HISTORY OF CHIN A. 


By Professor E. Stuart 


‘BASIC PROBLEMS OF T’ ANG SoclETY 


The development. of the ‘Tang Empire is 
comparable to that of the Han, in its’ broadest outlines. 
The frontiers and alliances of the Chinese expanded similar- 
ly, into Central Asia; trade developed to the south-eastward 
also. Internally - there was for the most: part great pros- 
perity; and a great flowering of culture makes the sea 


immortal. 


: T’ang in particular. 
relates to this period. A standard Japanese authority on the 
ie T’ang era (and also the Sung) was Tamai Korehiro. 
- fruits of his work are largely contained in one major work, 
his “Resedrches” (1). 


This, then, was the second of the Groit Empires, another 
expansionist period of China’s. economy and life. As. in the 
case of the preceding age of the Han, the China of that 
time can only be understood if it is studied in two aspects: 
from the internal point of view, of the nature and real basis 
of the specifically Chinese type of society, and from ‘the 
external point of view, which considers the relationship of 
that society to those parts of Asia of which it was the 
centre, 


As in the case of the bias this is a period which’ is 
extensively and richly documented. The Japanese are vitally 
interested in this period, since much of their own cultural, 
governmental, social and other heritage derives from the 
Hence some of the best Japanese work 


The 


His standing as an authority on the 


_ T’ang has been compared with that of Okazaki on the pre- 


ceding period. Much of the work of the late Dr. Kato 


Shigeru on this period has however yet to be published, when — 


it appears, it may take the first Place, 
Japanese scholars, 


A similar position is held in Gee by Chu Ch’ing- 
yuan, a well-known contributor to the “Shih Huo”, with 
his sequence of three works on the “Economic History”’, 


in the opinion of 


_ “Financial History” and “State Industries” of T’ang (2). 


the import of consumer goods, a strict control of foreign 
exchange, and various artificial means of stimulating exports 


_ all this ‘a tortuous a unnétoral: way of balancing the 


ledger. 

"fhe final purpose of any policy to close the gap must 
be free convertibility, for this in the long run is the only 
way in which démand will automatically be equated to 


supply. The steps which must be taken from the present 


morass of restrictions and soft currencies to the hard ground 
of freely accepted currencies will be slippery and with little 
to hold on to. Most of the thousands of restricting rules 
and regulations havé been concocted to fill’ loopholes left 


by preceding regulations, with the consequence that when 


a few are lifted the whole edifice is likely to crumble much 
too rapidly for the economy to adjust itself. 

_ This to. some extent is what happened in 1947 when 
the British government, on a promise to the United States, 


' slackened off exchange control restrictions without adequate 


preparation; gold and dollars flowed out SO fast that -restric- 


tions had soon to be reimposed. | 

It will be the various steps to be taken to ease off 
restrictions and the preparedness necessary to meet the™ 
immediate consequences of these steps, especially the provi- 


sion of increased monetary reserves, which should constitute 


the main theme of the various conferences. on economic 


‘policy which are taking place and will take place. during | 


the next. few months in the of and 


To: the: Japanese of these, the 
appended an excellent bibliography. Another well-known 
Chinese work, part of which was published by the Peking 
University | Institute of Economic History, embodied an 
even more ambitious plan. Under the editorship of Tao 


_ Hsi-sheng, .all the available data were to be- collected (re 


lating to the T’ang period) in eight volumes or sections. 
The titles given for the latter are in themselves indicative 
of what should be the main headings of study, from the 


‘point of view of the “internal’’ analysis of. the T’ang struc- 


ture. They are:: land problems, the temples © (Buddhism ) 
and economic life, transport and communications, agrarian 
legislation, urbanisation, commerce, industry and currency 
Only the first three have been published (3). 


The period has been covered by Japanese’ scholars Frou 


' points of view varying from colourful romanticism (4) ve 


formal studies in jurisprudence (5). The _ general . 
traditional inclination in Japan was to consider the hax 
question of the T’ang period to be that of the nature and 
composition of the ruling class. Naito Torajiro (6) describes 
the period from the Six Dynasties to the middle of T’ang 
as an age of “aristocracy”. Utsunomiya Kiyoyoshi agreed 
with him, on the basis especially of his study of genealogies 
and ancestral records concerning the period up to the reign 
of the Emperor Hsuan Tsung (713-756 A.D.) (7). 


The T’ang aristocracy was not, however, the same as 
the aristocracy of the preceding period. Another Japanese 
historian, Nunome Chofu, studying the ancestry of the Chief 
Ministers of early T’ang times (8), showed that the nobility 
did not take much part in politics or public life, in which 
the prominent positions were taken by members of the 
military and civil service families, throughout the earlier 
part of the T’ang period. Moreover, these were largely 
people who were “barbarians” in | their remoter origins, 
coming from the Northern Dynasties. There is much 
evidence that, in the early T’ang times, “blue blood” re- 
ceived no great respect for its own sake, though the aristo- 
cracy remained wealthy. Many proud families were ruined 
in the troubled times of An Lu-shan and Shih Ssu-ming. 
Their place was taken by a new class of “gentry”; for, 
from the reign 6f the usurping Empress Wu (684-710) 
especially, there appears to have been increasingly free 
promotion of officials of lower class origin. The open 
Examination System for entry to the Civil Service had been 
established previously by the Sui. 


Other scholars think these generalisations may be too 
sweeping; they stress further the difference between North 
and South. In the North, feudal and tribal conditions 
prevailed, tending to favour autocratic government; whereas 
in. the South the Chinese gentry class, with the traditions 
of scholar-administratorship, still persisted (9). A third 
school might consider that even this involves too much © 
generalisation. There certainly was not one uniform pat- 


-tern.in. the North, and another in the South; there was wide 
- range of local differences in each (10). 


Generally speaking, it appears that in any case both 
the “tribal”? Northern and “aristocratic” Southern systems 
had already broken down before the Sui, perhaps long enough 
before to have become merely “names and forms’, with 
little practical content, by the time of the T’ang. The 
institution of free recruitment to the Government service, 
‘apaner Public Examinations open to all talented individuals, 
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came by the Sui period to be the only practical alternative. 


How else could a “class” or “cadre” of government per- 
sonnel be found at that time? 

Presumably the open Examination. system allowed at 
first for considerable compromise with the various “North- 
ern”.and “Southern” conceptions. The 


but it finally gave way to the new system. — 


All these considerations may seem to belong to the sphere 


- of political or administrative history, rather than economic 
history proper. ‘The economic development was however 
to a large extent conditioned by the nature. of the State 
apparatus; the main sources of social and economic  advan- 
tage, through most of China’s -history, have been the spoils 
of office. On the political and administrative issues de- 
pended, in any. case, the questions of what was the “ruling 
class” and what were its “class interests”. These criteria 


motives, from the point of view of sociological analysis. 
The agrarian problem, for example, was posed ostensibly 
and primarily in administrative terms. The “Field Equalisa- 


tion System” and the “Three Grades’ Local Government - 


System, inherited from the preceding period, were still 


formally the basis for the solution of the land-utilisation. 


problem, and for the regulation of the communal life of 


the villages, respectively. Similarly “Legalistic” regulation- 


systems were introduced for Transport and for Civil (Group) 
Mobilisation procedures (i.e. Census, Registration, Tax and 
Labour Levies). (11) | 


The records from the Tun provided’ 


a mass of information on these topics, leading to a number 
of useful studies. 
plicated. The broad conclusion would seem to be that the 
“field equalisation system”—in the sense of an allotment 
of land by rotation—continued to be the basic principle of 


policy until about the middle of the T’ang dynasty.: The . 


Chinese historians attach a great importance to it, The 
conception is idealised, in the same way as the “well-field” 
system was idealised by Mencius and his successers. (12) 
From the middle of the T’ang onwards, the dominant 
former of agrarian organisation became rather the large 
estate. These large holdings are often described as a 


“manorial system’; but the implied analogy with the manor _ 


as it existed in European (or for that matter, Japanese) 
feudalism, which seems to be automatically assumed, is a 


confusion of thought and terminology, which has created : 


intellectual havoc. (13) 


This is by no means to say that “land equalisation” 
or the growth of large estates are not very important fea- 
tures of the T’ang period. To leap to such a conclusion 
nar be to err just as seriously in the opposite direction 

14). 
a great deal of research and thought, on the part of those 
scholars who are no content to accept a ready-made party 
formula. 


Okazaki’s opinion is that the field equalisation policy © 


was applied concurrently with the older rule of private 
ownership, but that the latter generajly predominated. 
Kanai emphasises the changes of policy from one. part of 
the period to- ar a at first the concern appears to have 
been (“negatively”) to 
large holdings, but it later developed into a positive aim 
of actually equalising the size of holdings. — 


The conclusion which emerges is that these concep- 


tions were the main features in the formal and legal out-. 


look, the “ideology”, on which the T’ang civilisation was 
based. But they were far from being the sole features; 
important also were the conceptions of ee census- 


“Nine Grades” © 
system, which gave much scope for the power-politics of | 
cliques or clans, persisted for a long time in the South, 


tenants and landlords, however. 


existence. 
fighting to divide a fixed area, or a fixed output (which SO 


The field of analysis is extremely com- easily comes to mind, if one is visualising the conditions of | 


veloped only in recent years, 


The attempt to find a true perspective has involved | 


prevent the growth of excessively ; 


our understanding of the period. 


| 
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taking and regimentation of the population, for the systema- . 


In the 
to actual 


tic fulfilment of social “and economic functions. 
practical field, the application of these ideas 


government and. production, the same conclusion applies: 
“equalisation” was important; but taxation, labour service, 


ete., have all to be considered;: The “equalised” and. “as- 
signed” - -holdings were not the only Bend of land tenure, 
for that matter; modern research attaches increasing im- 
portance. to such. special categories as “‘benefices” held by 
officials, which went either with the rank or with the parti- 
cular appointment held. Further, there.were various types 
of farmers, distinguished by their work and functions on 


‘the one hand, and by their rights and privileges on the 


other. Of special significance is the study of the various 
types of exemptions (from taxes or labour dues) | which 


were granted to farmers and others. . (15) 


As the study of the subject progresses, the picture is 


becoming ever mare complicated, and the simple formula of 
would appear to be far more cogent than those of economic .— 


“class-struggle’”’ becomes ever more inadequate or untenable. 


The development of the large estates, in’ the latter half of | 
the T’ang period particularly, led to an increase and diver- 


sification of the tenant class. This did not mean simply or 
entirely an intensification of ‘class struggle” between 
Both groups were mixed, 
and there were many gradations of relationship between 


them; thus the generalisation into “contending classes” is 


grossly inaccurate. Moreover, the agrarian ‘system, and the 


volume and importance of trade, were very greatly expanding 


and: increasing at the time: Many “new villages’, “newly 
settled areas’, and some commercial towns came into 
It is not so much a question of rival classes 


China at a later date), as a question of the dynamic move- 


ment of different types of peoplé expanding over a varied. | 
terrain. (16) 


An important and stimulating type of research, de- 
is the study of the actual 
techniques of agricultural and other production in each 


period, from the examination of both written evidences and | 
An interesting example, for the 


archaeological remains. 
period now under consideration, is Nishijima Sadao’s -essay 
entitled “Beyond the Stone Rollers” (17). This curious 
title will -be explained presently). .The work is subtitled 


“a Problem in the History of the Development of Agricul- 


tural Productivity in North China’. It deals with the use 
during the T’ang period of an agricultural implement called 


a, roller-stone, which is taken to indicate a change in the 


staple crop of North China, in that period, from millet to 


wheat. The thesis refers also: to the growing intensifica-- 


tion of cultivation, largely due to the development of towns 
and cities; and to the increase of large estates, seen from 


the technical point of view as connected with the introduc-. | 
tion of wheat as the basic crop. The growing of wheat, . 


on larger areas, is shown to have changed all ideas of crop 
rotation. The history of “field equalisation” in the peridd 


ds then treated in terms of a governmental attempt to pre- 
serve the production of rice, which was being displaced in 


various localities by wheat. Later, when this attempt.had 
been finally unsuccessful, various tax, levy and labour ser- 
vice measures were imposed, the Government now accepting 
the dominance of wheat, the use of stone rollers, new ideas 
of irrigation, and the conversion of ricefields 
fields. 


This very original work contributes ; sdenihcanity to 


of investigation and deduction which is proving very fruit- 


ful in this field, and is increasingly being utilised, in Japan | 


dry 
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especially. A comparison may ‘be ada: with the studies, 
ins European Economic History, which analysed the evolution 


of milling, from the point of view of its technical develop- | 


ment and social effects. (18) | | 
The attention of students of this period has very 


largely been concentrated on its agrarian. aspects, with the . 
question of land utilisation always in the foreground. Con- | 
siderable «work has been doné on such other 


aspects as 
public finance, currency, etc. But-these and other. subjects 


require to have much further work done upon them, and | 
it seems fair to say that they have not yet led to the 
formulation of any suggestive of an overall 
nature. 


+ * The above may serve to give an impression of the state 


work, from the point. of view, of investigation of the 
In the following 
chapter, an overall description of the T’ang economy will 


“internal” charaeter of the T’ang period. 


be. attempted, from the “external’ point of view of its 


relations with the Asian environment outside. 
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‘BAR EASTERN 


ECON OMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Reviev-» 


Television 


Readers of this weekly may recall’ that in’ the course | 


of the past two years I have emphasized the growing 
importance of the American television industry. My fore- 
cast has not only been realized, but even exceeded in sig- 
nificance. 


of the current year, there was an interruption in the 


of metals, and also to the contracting for defense orders. 
But suddenly a strong revival’ has set in; the single-shift 
five-day week has been replaced by a double-shift six-day 


week, 


The revival is due to many causes, inter alia to: relaxed 
credit needs,. better programs, 
prices, and steady expansion of stations. 


put into operation. 
obtain T-V coverage, calls for further sets are bound to 
pour in. By now about 20 million receiving apparatus are 
installed; but when the nation is completely provided with 
new stations, it is thought that twice as many sets will be 
in operation. Besides there will be a steady demand for 
replacement and also many houses will own multiple sets. 
As soon as satisfactory colour television will be functioning, 
demand is bound to rise further. Advertising revenues are 


rapidly mounting, so that T-V_ programs can be bettered all. 


the time. In. fact, network billings for the first eight 
months of 1952 have risen about 50% when compared with 
the same period of 1951. Evidently the quantity of elec- 
tric current consumed through the operation of T-V sets 
is small; a president of one of the T-V concerns estimates 
that the total income by electricity companies from T-V 
operations alone aggregate about 200 million dollars a year 
under prevailing conditions. 


The pre-election period for the presidency is, of course, 
Output of new 
sets during the last quarter of the current year is expected — 
to reach an annual rate of 8.6 million sets, or 62% of the 


another stimulant for the T-V industry. 


comparable quarter of 1951. 


Of the T-V manufacturers R.C.A. has the sacet sia: 


ficance, though the company is enormously diversified and 


produces many other articles. At 28 its shares yield 3.6%, 
Other leaders are Philco (giving at 34 about 4.7%), Zenith, 


yielding at 82 about 8%. A concern which is considered 
most promising as a growth stock is Sylvania Electric Pro- 
ducts, the largest manufacturer of T-V lamps and radio 


| tubes; beginning to also produce sets. Sylvania also parti-.._ 
_cipates in atomic projects and electronic products. The $2 
dividend corresponds to a yield of slightly above 5% at — 

the price of 38 dollars. Other T-V concerns are: Admiral - 


Corporation, American Broadcast (no dividend yet), Avco 


Manufacturing, yielding 84%% on a price of $7 Columbia 
Broadcasting, Dumont Laboratories 


(no dividend), Magnavox, giving 7.9% at a price of $19, 


Motorola (getting poptlar), Raytheon Manufacturing (no 


dividend yet), Stromberg Carlson. 
Though many ups and downs are to be foreseen in 


regard to the T-V industry, the latter nevertheless is justly 


considered a growth industry, so that investors with the re- 


quisite patience stand good chances of being rewarded as 
time goes on, 


Me, 


prohibition set in. 
altogether during those 13 years, while others converted to 
ice plants, candy factories or cheese products. Some plants. 


turned out near beer,, containing less than 1%%% of alcohol. - 
growth of the T-V industry, due in part to the scarcity _ 


For a while, say during the first seven months — 


the brewery in barrels as draught beer. 


. dropped to 31.6 


improved models, reduced . 


Altogether 2,053 
were newly licensed, of which merely two have so far been 


In the same measure as more localities . 


(no dividend yet), 
Emerson Radio, Hallicrafters (no dividend), Hoffman Radio 


(Los 


Beer Brewing in America | 


For centuries beer was successfully in 
the United States. The industry received a huge shock 
Then some breweries closed down 


Before prohibition abottt 75% of the beer produced left 
Between 1934 and 
1948 (when consumption of. malt beverages rose from 40 
million to 84 million barrels) the percentage sold on draught 


, giving’ way to. bottles or cans, the latter 
first introduced in 1935. 


Naturally, the brewers see only virtue in innanelnn: 
with beer, and they are attempting to prove only. benefits to 
the world. They will tell! you (and probably with veracity) 
that they benefit agriculture, for they buy annually an ‘esti- 
mated 4 billion pounds of barley, corn, rice and hops, as 
well as other farm products, the output of 3 million acres, 


at a cost of $300,000,000 a year, most of which is disbursed- 
In the brewing process two important — 


for malting barley. 
by-products are gained, namely the dried grain, after about 
65% of the nutrients have been extracted in the brewing 
process. Such grain form an important protein supplement 
for both livestock and poultry. A second: major. brewing 
by-product is yeast which nutrition experts long ago have 
recognized as an important dietary supplement. It is the 
richest known natural source of B-complex vitamins; it also 
contains up to 50% of high-grade protein. That the brewing 
industry also benefits a hundred odd other trades is ob- 
vious; so railway transport, metals, machinery, glass, lumber, 


caps, boxes and cartons, refrigeration, power and fuel, 


advertising, printing, paper, building, repairing, etc. etc. 


But one of the leading beneficial deeds of breweries’ is 
seen in their capacity as taxpayers. In the 16 years since 


it became once more legal to brew beer the industry claims _ 


to have paid into the various public treasuries an estimated 
total of 8 billion dollars. This comes turrently to 2% 


millions a day, or $1,070 a minute. There are federal 
excise taxes at $8 a barrel; then come state taxes, ranging 


from 62. cents a barrel in California, Missouri and Wyoming, 
to $10 in Lousiana.. Then follows taxation from distri- 


_ butors. Combining these levies it is safe to say that 
' Federal’ and State authorities collected about $900 million © 
‘in 1948. Now there are about 470 breweries working in the 


United States. 


‘The following statistical figures are entitled to claim in- 
terest; source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


of Malted Beverages in the United States; 


Sains Per capita 


Barrels Per capita Year Barrels 

1863 1,765,827 1918 62;176,649 21.0 
1873... 633,323 7.1 1923 5,268,709 Prohibit. 
1883... 17,757,892 10.2 1983... 11,059,071 
1893 . 84,591,179. 16.0- 19438 =... 71,018,257 18.9 
1903 46 720,179 91,291,219 18.5 
| Taxes Paid by the Breweries: 


Since the Korean imbroglio started, tates have, of course, 


risen 
considerably in volume. 
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of General Interest 


In a recent issue of Forbes Magazine a table is. pre- 


sented, extraordinary gains in stock values in course 
of the past 35 years. $1,000 invested in 1917 in certain 


corporations have multiplied to an unbelievably ‘high extent. 
The list is topped by - International Business Machines. 


| “$1,000 invested in stock of this concern in 1917 would by 


_. formed ‘from the 1917 $1,000 to $47,170, or 4,617%. 


: during the past two years. 


1952-have grown to the extent of $148,500, or 14,780%. 


- Dow Chemical’s $1,000 of 1917 has grown by now to 


$71,786, or 7,079%. National Lead’s stock has been trans- 
The 
list itself is too long to. be repeated here in full. Increases 
were caused by repeated stock splits and by stock dividends. 


Chase National Bank: increased its quarterly dividend 
from 40 to 50 cents, besides declaring a larger extra. Its 
net results for the first 9 months of the current. year amount 
to $18,553,000, equal to $2.51 a share. This compares 
with $15,071, 000 or $2. 04 in the identical period of 1951. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. declared a canvas | 


dividend of 75 cents a share (unchanged), payable on 


_ December 15, -to»shareholders on record as of November 17. 


Coca-Cola’s business has not been as good as forniorly. 
However, in 1952 affairs have 
taken an upswing, and turnover is expected to reach this 
year $235 million dollars. Net’ results for the first half. 
of this year were $2.87 a share, against $2.73 for the first 
semester of 1951. Foreign operations now extend to over 


100 countries, accounting for about 20% of the company’ s 
business, 


Apropos’... 


challenge you gentlemen, 
give me the name that is greater than Stalin’s—a name truly 
more popular throughout the world—a name that is in 
everybody’s mouth around | this globe... .” The French 
delegate rose and said: “Coca-Cola. 4 


National City Bank’s directors propose that i the 
annual meeting on January 13 shareholders should vote 
-an increase in the bank’s capitalization from 7,200,000 


shares with a par value of $144,000,000 to 7,500,000 shares, — 
with a total par of $150,000,000. 
are to be handed out to existing stockholders as stock 
dividend-at the proportion of one share for each 24 cur- 
| It is also proposed that the bank’s sur- 
plus be increased from $156,000,000 to $170,000,000, thus — 


The new 800;000 shares 


rently outstanding. 


raising the combined capitaliand surplus to $320,000, 000. 


While the textile industry in America displayed a strong 
revival, it cannot be asserted that its immediate future is 
assured. Deliveries of acetate and rayon during the month 
of August were the second largest in history. sa tas at 
with March of 1952 deliveries were up 49%. 


Aluminum production, in the Northwest has been cur- 
tailed recently aving to ‘power shortage due to inadequate 


rainfall, 


Dr. Benjamin Sieve of Boston reports 
success in connection with pills as a method of birth control. 
In the technical journal “Science”, he claims that 298 couples 
had experienced complete lack of fertility during periods 
ranging from 3 to 30 months while taking the pills. He 
put stress on the prevalence of the anti-fertility, action of 
the chemical while it is being taken. And he asserts that 
220 of the women have had a baby since terminating a 
‘period of control. The chemical is called “phosphorylated 
hesperidin”; formerly it was used as a chemical to counteract 


hermorrhage. The doctor promises safe and controllable 


In a session of the United Nations in 


Geneva the Bulgarian a eulogy of the Rus- - 
generalissimo, saying: 
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anti-fertility ; ‘the drug can be taken indefinitely without 


toxic consequences or permanent inhibition of fertility. 


The pills must be taken by husband and wife for 10 con- 


secutive days before their action becomes effective, and 
continued thereafter to ensure absence of fertility. The 
latter can be restored by omitting taking the.drug for a | 
48-hour period. The doctor. holds, however, that further 
experimentation must be made hefore the general use /of.. 
this anti-fertility factor is warranted. } 


Until the middle of 1953 business in™ America is held . 
to be from good to excellent. But then the position has to 
be carefully reviewed. -The recent annual Bankers As- 


sociation’s meeting in Atlantic city displayed unmistakable © 


apprehension in this respect. Danger exists in the wide- 


' spread and general business activity, resulting in enormous 


expansions. While there are no signs yet at this juncture 
of a recession, one has to carefully search for symptoms 


leading to a downturn. 


“The U.S. steel industry , is working at nearly 105% of 
capacity. But consumer industries also are looking upward. 
Motor cars are being built as fast as material becomes 
available. Household appliances, for many months a step- 
child, are in keen demand once more. So are softgoods, 
leather goods, paper board, meat processing and oil refining. 
What is of equal importance, retailers inventories are by 
now much reduced in size. Unemploymese is now as low 

as it’ can become. 


‘During the ‘months of July, ‘August! and September, | 
outlay for construction projects exceeded - 3 billion dollars 


C.A.T. char- 
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a month. While private home building keeps up fairly - 


well, it is chiefly public construction that shows - notable 
advances. 


The authorities are finding that, nak the ‘productigis 
of aluminum in this country has expanded rapidly, there 


might be a bottleneck in case of war. According ‘to 


U.S. News and World Report an additional capacity of 


200,000 tons a year is being sought by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration., Now, aluminum goal is 1.7 tons 
a year, U.S. output now of aluminum is 15% above. what 
it was a year ago and still increasing. 


According to the same source, washing denclleval held 


by wholesalers and manufacturers on September 1 were 42% 


FAR 


Economic REVIEW 


below a year ago. 


gas ranges about 50%; T-V sets 60%. New auto stocks. 


held by dealers approximate about. 2. weeks’ \output. 


Electric ranges were 21%; 


Atchinson, Topela and Santa Fe Railway pays’a quar- 


terly dividend. of $1.25 plus an extra of also $1.25, a 


December 8 to shareholders of record October 31.. 
It is expected that outward shipments of wheat from 


USA in the course of the crop year (July 1952 to June 1953) 


will be about 30% below the exported 475 bushels export- 


ed during the year 1951/52. Of this total 255 million 
bushels were subsidized, shippers hr one as much as 75 per 


bushel from the Government. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SITUATION OF. THE 
_ CHINESE MINORITY IN THAILAND 


The ‘Chinese minority in Thailand, standing at a total 


of about three-and-a-half million, is currently absorbed by 


two problems concerning relations with the Thai Govern- 
ment. 
implemented Thai decree which requires all aliens in the 
kingdom to pay an annual residerice tax of 400 baht per 


head. The second problem arises from the Thai chief of 
police having ordered the arrest and deportation to China 


of nine leading and wealthy Chinese merchants in the city 
of Bangkok. The police chief, General Phao Sriyanond, 
told Parliament and the press that the nine Chinese had 
engaged in sabotage of national commerce by smuggling 
gold to and from Thailand, by forming syndicates which 

maintained an artificially high price level. in certain essen- 
_ tial commodities, and by illegally exporting opium. The 
blanket charge has not been: brought to court and the de- 
portations are not to any form of” appeal 
tion. | ‘ 


The 400-baht residence tax has caused a general mood 
of ill-feeling ‘to permeate the Chinese minority, while the 
deportation of the nine merchants has caused a flutter of 
insecurity among the richest category of alien Chinese 
capitalists. 


The imposition of the 400-baht tax comes as a climax 
to several decades of Thai policy making in regard to alien 
_ Mninorities, particularly the Chinese minority. The existence 
of an annual head tax on Chinese in Thailand goes back 
to the earliest period of modern mass Chinese migration to 
Thailand. This was in the first decade of this century. 
The building of the Royal State Railways system under the 
inspiration of the modernist King Chulalongkorn caused 
thousands of laborers, particularly from the port of Swatow, 


to come to Thailand. They showed themselves to be hore | 


adept, enduring and efficient than Thai labour in the pioneer 
work of extending a rail and road network throughout 
the country. The reasons for this, according to the eb- 
gineers who directed the work of the Chinese, were mainly 
two-fold. Firstly the immigrant Chinese laborer tended to 
ignore the transient nature of life in the rail construction 
camps while the Thai, as a nation essentially of farniers, 
had no taste for such work. Secondly the Chinese had 
an inspiration for pioneer work caused by his being able 
to look forward, at the completion of a labour contract, 
to settlement in a country. which offered opportunity for 
people of commercial acumen. 


The first and most discussed item is the newly- . 


head tax. 


receipt tags to the wrists of the Chinese aliens and it’ was 


As late as the nineteen-twenties the tax 
- collectors of the then absolute Thai monarchy attached tax 


the prerogative of the royal authorities at any time to inter- — 


cept a Chinese and examine his tax tag.' The bearing of 
the tags at all times was mandatory under royal decree 


and the records of that era indicate that little dignity or 


ceremony attached to either the collection of the tax or the, 


affixing and examination of the receipt tags. 


With the advent ‘of modern pevehue-collectins ma- 


‘chinery and the growth of the immigrant Chinese labour 


class into a more integrated segment of the overall com- 
munity the tag device was abolished and a system of ‘ortho- 


appnee to the Chinese as it did to all other minorities. 


dox payment by aliens of an annual residence permit fee — 


During the late nineteen-thirties and particularly after | 


the end of World War II a second modern wave of Chinese 


migration accounted for perhaps a million more Southern 


Chinese settling in Thailand. The figure remains specula- 
tive and necessarily inexact, as does the estimated total of 
alien Chinese now resident in Thailand because accurate 


census-taking has yet to be rk into the Thai 


machinery of administration. 


The post-World War II paler residence tax on aliens 


was 20 baht per head and this figure applied up to the — | 


turn of 1952. Earlier this year General Phao, the police 
chief, announced the twenty-fold increase in this tax. The 
reaction amongst the Chinese as a community has been 
sharp, if not particularly articulate. Appeals and protests 
against the increased tax have taken several forms, as have 
the Thai Government’s justifications of the measure. Chin- 
ese diplomatic and community leaders protested that 400 


baht per head imposed a severe strain upon the. poorer 


classes of alien ‘Chinese, particularly the labour element 
with her families. The Chinese-language press in the capital 


of Bangkok meanwhile assailed: the equity of the mea- 


sure. Chinese editors declared the tax increase to be dis- 
criminatory and anti-Chinese. They argued that although 
the tax increase applied equally to other alien minorities, 
the burden fell heaviest upon the~Chinese as the largest 
of these minorities. Even the most moderate and assimi- 
lated segment of the Chinese community in Thailand con- 


-demned the increase if on no other grounds than its being 
| high. With the: tax now paid 


. 


~T ia Thailand, Major-General Karb Kunjara, framed the Thai 
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by dliens, the ‘tone of protest and resentment i the Chinese, i 


community remains present and aggravated, 


Not the least source of aggravation has been the per- 


functory manner in which some Thai Government. leaders 


have justified the tax and insisted upon its prompt payment 
by the Chinese. The spokesman of. the Cabinet Council 


Government’s reasoning on the: problem in particularly 
blunt. terms - when. speaking to the Bangkok press.. General 
Karb said that no Chinese had cause to complain of the 
increas€ from 20° to 400 baht. . 


was rich. They controlled Thailand’s commerce. Even 


Chinese labour sought and gained higher remuneration ae 


Thai labour. 


: Similarly as blunt have been the public statements on 
the matter by General Phao, the police chief. 
the earliest Chinese protests he declared it to be his per-— 


In face of 


sonal intention as one of the authors of the law to have 
his force of about 50,000 militarized police implement the 
collection of the tax should the alien Chinese as a group 
present organized resistance to the payment of it. General 
Phao’s attitude to. the 400 baht problem consistently has 


been adamant and considerable diplomatic speculation has 


been aroused in Bangkok by the rumor that the Premier 
himself, Marshal Pibul Songgram, and other members of 
the Government are less convinced than is General Phao of 


the wisdom of imposing so large an increase in the tax. 


However slender may be the basis of this rumor it is known 
that an astute group of Chinese community leaders in 
Thailand is exploiting a political pressure ‘point by urging 
the danger of the measure upon powerful individuals within 


the military governing group who may be amenable to the 


proposition of on the one -hand”~ extending a conciliatory 


attitude -to. the Chinese in the tax matter and on the other 


exploiting Chinese~resentment against General Phao who 


has become irrevocably identified with the imposed increase. 
The logic of this position to those military leaders who are. 


known to be personally averse to the many absolute powers 
which General Phao has taken to himself is that any un- 
popular measure which he may support, even though it 
apply to a minority as distinct from the Thai, is potentially 
exploitable by leaders who may one day seek to isolate 


him’ within the governing group and depose him from power 


by using oe excuse : of popular consent. 


On the level of diplomacy in ‘Thailand 
there are segments of informed British and American opinion 
which privately have expressed grave misgivings in regard 
to the whole problem as it affects the Chinese community. 
It has been noted in diplomatic society that the 400 baht 


fee has caused universal resentment in the alien Chinese 


community. In the field of American diplomacy, where 


much satisfaction has been drawn from Thailand’s refusal 


to recognize the Peking regime, disappointment has been 
registered at the international implications of the tax in- 
crease on the Chinese. At a time when it was particularly 
valuable to United States interests in Asia to have Na- 
tionalist China’s envoy as at least the titular representative 
of the Chinese minority’s interests in Thailand the sudden 
imposition: of the tax has shown clearly the impotence of 
the envoy from Formosa in face of the Thai Government’s 
taking stand against the Chinese minority. Official Thai 
Foreign Office replies to the Nationalist Chinese Embassy’s 
protests against. the tax increase have been. sufficiently 
off-hand in tone and spirit to leave no doubt that the Thai 
Government - accords little weight to Taipeh’s stand on 
Chinese interests in Thailand. I this the Thai Government 
has brought up to date an historical process of. previous cen- 


The. Chinese community 


. 
7 


~ 


f turies | when Thailand’s obligation to pay tribute to the 
* imperial governments of China was measured by successive 


Thai kings in terms of ,expediency. If an imperial. dynasty 
were strong, the Thai paid their tribute promptly and with 
largesse. If the dynasty were weak, the Thai vacillated 
and delayed. In the matter of the 400 baht tax the Thai 
Foreign Office has indicated its belief in the weakness of 
Taipeh. Informed American observers have seen danger 
in the fact of the Chinese minority tending to lose what- 
ever faith they previously may have invested in Taipeh’s 

capacity to represent them effectively in Thailand. . 


Meanwhile positive communist political exploitation of 
the tax measure has taken organized form. The newly re- 
organized Communist Party of Siam with a young Russian- 
trained Thai national, Prasong Wongvivat, as the Party 


leader, has effectively ‘grasped the political potential of the 


Chinese minority’s resentment against the tax. One Street 
demonstration staged by marching Chinese owed its organi- 
zation directly to the Communist Party of Siam’s under- 
ground machinery, and Peking has been alert in its overseas 
propaganda broadcasts to encourage the mood of resentment 
among the Thailand Chinese. While overt demonstrations. 
against the tax tended to lapse three months ago when 
units of police in armored vehicles caused a scheduled de-. 
monstration to be cancelled, the rumor machinery of the 
Communist Party has been ingenious in keeping alive the. 
Chinese opposition. Damaging to American diplomatic in- 
terests in Thailand has been one particularly venomous and 
widely circulated rumor that American diplomacy urged the 
tax measure upon the Thai Government as an anti-Chinese 
device. Among the alien Chinese community whose isola- 
tion and generally low standard of education and interna- 
tional comprehension are telling factors, this rumor and 


variants of it have gained a wider credence than’ most 
Western observers would tend to think. 


“While the tax measure has affected. $elations: between 
the Thai Government and the Chinese minority as a whole, 
the problem of the nine deportee Chinese merchants has 
had an important effect upon rich aliens. The summary 
nature of the police measures against the nine merchants has 


caused grave misgivings amongst other Chinese who equally 
are exposed to similar treatment. 


A plethora of Thai and Chinese press. speculation in 
Bangkok has done little to clarify the.provable basis of the 


‘i charges laid against the deportees. Some at least of the 


nine have been guilty of tax evasion and gold smuggling, 
while a highly reliable Chinese business source has expressed ; 
the belief that some of them have beén engaging in illegal 
opium dealing. It is the blanket nature of the charges 
against them, however,,which has revived in the Chinese 
mind an acute awareness that the security of leading mer- 
chants lies very much in the hands of General Phao. The 
case of the nine merchants has revived an apprehension 
among many alien Chinese capitalists in Thailand. They 
see in the deportations the dangerous possibility to them of 
a revival of one type of Thai chauvinism which flourished 
during the years 1938 to 1945. 


During the period when the arrests of the nine mer- 
chants were fresh in the Chinese mind there was a notable 
recession in the Bangkok market of speculative gold dealing 
and similar commercial undertakings. As with the problem 


_of the 400 baht alien tax, General Phao has indicated an 


unrelenting attitude. He has taken extensive measures to 
clearly inform the Chinese merchant community of Thailand 
that. their business operations.are subject to close police 


scrutiny and that irregularities shall be cause for severe 
punishment. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 


.. The: Kingdom ‘of ‘Thailand ig situated in South-Eastern 
Asia’ with Indochina 6n the north-east and the east, Malaya 
and the Gulf of Siam on the south and Burma on the west, 


Its aggregate area is approximately 583, 000 square kilo- 
metres, 


Thailand has a ‘population of about 18 millions, The 
great majority of the inhabitants are Thai, in which term 
are included the Lao or the Northern and Eastern Thai. 
Next come the immigrant population of Chinese and a con- 
siderable number of Indians, Cambodians, Burmese and 
Mons (mostly coming from Southern Burma). 
too, Vietnamese and Javanese as well as a large number 
of people of the Shan states. 


to population Thailand, therefore, offers a most interesting 
_ picture. with the varied features and picturesque dresses of 
the many nationals and tribes, 


Thailand may be divided into five main divisions, viz:— 
| Northern, Central, South-Eastern and South- 
ern Thailand. 


“1. Northern Thailand is a great teak-growing area and 
consists of a series of roughly parallel mountain ranges 
extending north and south, separated by broad open valleys. 
The main population is Lao or Northern Thai, but scattered 


on the hills live many tribes, highly interesting by reason _ 


of their quaint customs and picturesque dresses. The 
chief cities of this division are Chiengmai, ‘Lampang, Prae 
and Nan, all of them being -old historical cities of con- 
siderable interest and beauty. 


-2.' Central Thailand, though the least picturesque, is 3 
of the 


by far the most important and prosperous part 
country and is the home of the. Thai proper. It is one 
of the finest rice-growing regions in the world. The prin- 
cipal cities,in this portion are Bangkok, the present Capital; 
Ayudhya, the former capital; ane 
Petchburi. 


Thailand is a large slightly 


tilted to the east, enclosed partly in a circle of -mountains 


and bounded on the north and east by the great river 


Mekhong. - From Korat, where the height is about 190 
metres, this plateau slopes gently down towards its eastern 


extremity at Ubol, which is only about 100 metres above 
sea level. The population of North-Eastern Thailand is 
mainly Lao or 
bodign. Towns of importance | are Korat or Nakorn Raj- 
sima, Ubol, Nakorn Panom and Nong Khai. 
ducts of special interest coming from this part of the 
country are silk, sticklac, hides and rosewood. 


4. South-Eastern Thailand is occupied by the Provinces - 


of Chandaburi. Trad and Rayong, the first-named province 
being a picturesque country of _forest-clad hills with many 


beautiful coast views and green jungle-clad islands. Hot. 
springs and fine waterfalls are met with to the north of this . 


province. It is also famous for its coffee and pepper, 


and. lastly for the fine rubies and sapphires found there. . 


The population consists of Thai, Chinese, Cambodians and 
many Christian Vietnamese. 


5. Southern Thailand oecupies mote than one half 


of ‘the Malay Peninsula south of Petchaburi. It possesses 


a coast line: both on. the Bay .of Bengal north of the straits 


It is a territory 
' The. inhabitants are chiefly Thai 


of Malacca and on the Gulf of Thailand. 
abounding in minerals, ° 
and Malays, the. last-named inhabiting the whole Province 
of _Pattani. 


be termed comparatively healthful. 


‘There are 


Finally mention must be: 
made of the various hill-tribes in the north. With regard 


Southern Thailand, the country south of Chumpon, - 


Eastern Thai, Thai (in Korat) and Cam- 


Among pro- 


There is also a big Chinese population, es--. 
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in the island of ‘Puket, aswell as ‘in places 


on the west coast. The. chief city of this part of Thailarfd 


is Nakorn Sridhamaraj, known in history as “Ligor’”’. ‘Other’ 
Pattani and 


towns of interest are ‘Songkhla (Singora), 
Puket. 

Climate:—The climate of Thailand on the whole ‘ae 
There are three distinct 
seasons in Céntral, Northern and Eastern Thailand, namely 
the hot season. lasting | three months during March, - April 
and May; the rainy season from June to October and the 
cold season from November to February. The average 
daily variation in Northern Thailand during the months of 
November to February is from 12 C. or 53 F. to 27 C 
or 80 F. and the minimum temperature recorded is 5 C. 


or 41 F. The lowest and highest temperatures recorded. 


in Bangkok vary from 17. C. or 62 F. in December to over 
35 C. or 96 F. in March with a mean pe eg ma of about 


being narrow and flanked by sea on both sides, has a more: 
equable climate. There are only two seasons in this part 
of the country, the hot season from February to September: 
and the rainy season from October to January. 7 


RELIGION | 


The national veligiog of Thailand is Buddhism and the 
King is the Defender of the Faith. A very large majority 
of the population of Thailand are Buddhists, professing 
that form of Buddhism which is called Hinayana, the South- 


-ern or Pali Buddhism, which is still the dominating religion 


in Ceylon, Burma and Cambodia. 7 
| Besides Buddhism there are other paltwicnn. to be 


found in: Thailand. Thus, for instance; the 


Pattani is wholly peopled by Mohammedan Malays, also in 
Bangkok and Ayudhya there exist big Mohammedan com- 
munities. -Most of the immigrant Chinese are Ancestor 
Worshippers or Confucianists but the ‘“Luk-Chin”, or cross. 


between Chinese and Thai, become adherents of their 


mothers religion. 
Christianity was: first in Siam. in the . 16th 


janedel by Portuguese Missionaries and later on by French:: 
The Roman Catholic Christians are mainly found in Bang- 


kok and Lower. Thailand as well as in the eastern parts 


of the Kingdom; ‘they number ‘altogether about forty thou- 
sand. The mission has built several fine churches, among 
these the stately Cathedral in Bangkok, and has. done de- 
mere work in its excellent schools. 


The protestant Mission, mainly viacisialed® by the 


Aniiétded ‘Presbyterian Missionary Society, first entered 
Siam in the beginning of last century; it has to its credit 
the introduction of the Printing Press and of’ vatcination 


against small pox; most of the ‘Protestant ‘Christians’ are 


found in Northern Thailand; chiefly at Chiengmai and Lam- 
pang. (They number about 20,000. The’ American Pres- 
byterian Missionary Society deserves much praise for its ’ 

nselfish medical work among the'siek and the poor. Fine: 
hospitals have been’ built ‘both in the North and in‘ the Malay ° 
Peninsula: and’ the first Leper Asylum at Chiengmai owes: 


its existence to the gifts of the American Christians). a 


The history ‘of the. Thai’ Wation’ Begins with the 
tion of the Kingdom ‘of Sukhodai-‘(a’ rtined ‘city on the» 
upper Metiam Yom, one of the’ rivers forming. the: Menam 
What is now Thai- territory’ was, im remote © 


Chao Phya). 
times, inhabited by “Lawa and other savage — belonging” 
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Ligor (Nakorn Sridhamaraj)..- 
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most anil to the Mon-Khmer family. (The Moh were 
the original inhabitants and masters of Lower Burma until 
finally, during the 19th century, they were crushed and 
nearly absorbed by the victorious Burmese; the Khmer are 
closely related to the Mon). mee 


In the early centuries of the Christian Era the Meter 


_ (River Chao Phya) valley was colonised by Indian immi- 
grants who brought the Brahmincult and perhaps at the . 
- game time Buddhism, as well as Indian customs and arts 


with them. These Indian colonists subjugated and civilized 


-. the original inhabitants, the Lawa and kindred tribes, build- 
ing a number of cities such as Lopburi, Dvaravati, Rajburi, 
Chandaburi and others. 


(Strictly speaking the Lawa are 
not the original inhabitants. The aborigines were negritos, 
some of whom are still found existing in the jungles of the 
Malay Periinsula, but those in Thailand proper must have 


been absorbed or exterminated by the Lawa long before 


the Indian settlers arrived). Later on Thailand was con- 
quered partly by the Mon, under whose sway fell northern 
and western Thailand, and partly by the Khmer, who 
turned the eastern basin of the Menam into a province of 


their powerful empire; while the Malay Peninsula came 
under the suzerainty of the Emperor of Sri Vijaya (now 


known as Palembang in Sumatra). All these countries 


| _had also in turn been colonised and civilized by immigrants 
from Southern India and had adopted Indian civilization 


and religion. The wonderful ruins of Angkor Wat in Cam- 
and Borobudur in Java still bear witness to the 


powerful Indian influence in this part of East Asia. 


The Thai were, already before the commencement of 
the Christian Era, masters in the Yangtze. valley and 


7 peopled » large tracts of the Southern Chinese provinces 


(that is the provinces of Yunnan, Szechuan, Kweichao, 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung where between seven’ and eight 
million Thai still remain living), and in the time of Charle- 
magne they founded the powerful empire of Nanchao there. 
In time they descended into the fertile plains of the Rivers 


Chao Phya and Mekhong, but it was not until the middle 


of the 18th century that they succeeded to form a nation 
in the modern sense of the word. 


Rama Khamheng, whose father. Indraditya had waged . 


a successful war of independence against the Khmer and 
established his dynasty at Sukhodai, conquered the whole 
Menam valley and the Malay Peninsula as far down as 
This first national hero still 
lives in the memory of the Thai under the name of Phra 


Ruang, and his deeds are recorded on a well preserved | 


stone, which can still be seen at the National Library in 
Bangkok. The Dynasty which reigned during a part of 
the 13th and the first half of the 14th century at Sukhodai 
is the first historical Thai Dynasty. It has a double claim 


_ to. this title, both because its cradle was precisely in the 
country known today as Thailand and because it is this 


dynasty which, by freeing the Thai principalities from Cam- 
bodian rule and by gradually extending its conquests as far 
as the Malay Peninsula, paved the way for the formation 
of the Kingdom of Thailand properly so called. After one 
century of glory Sukhodai was eclipsed by a new dynasty, 
whose founder, Phra Chao U-Dong, established in A.D. 
1350 his capital at Ayudhya, which was destined to become 
the capital of Thailand for the next 417 years. 


| The history of Thailand may /properly be divided into 
three periods, namely, (1) the period when Sukhodai was 
the capital, 1257-1377; 
the capital, 1350- 1767; and (8) the period since Bangkok 
has been the capital, or 1768 onwards. 


.. Three dynasties reigned in Ayudhya. The best known. 


| episode in old Thai history was the attempt made by Louis 


(2) the period when Ayudhya was 


-with regard to her customs. 
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XIV to effect a diplomatic conversion of the King and 
people of Thailand to Christianity. This was in the reign 
of Phra Narai, in the latter half of the 17th century, when 


_a Greek named Constantine Phaulkon was a powerful Minis- 


ter with the title of Chao Phya Vichayen. Phaulkon went 
into the French King’s scheme with such zeal that he 
awoke the ill will and anger of the noblemen and the Bud- 
dhist clergy, the result being a revolution which broke out 
in 1688 and cost him his st his master dying shortly 


- afterwards. 


_ Nearly a century later Ayudhya fell, on “the 7th April, 
1767, to a Burmese army of invasion, and the subsequent 
destruction of the capital resulted in the irreparable loss 
of the country’s written records. Phra Chao Taksin, a 


‘soldier of Chinese origin, gathered the remnants of the 


Thai army together and succeeded in driving the Burmese 
away, and re-established the independence of Thailand, 
bringing the capital to Dhonburi on the western bank of 
the Menam opposite the present Bangkok. His reign formed 


‘an interregnum as he did not found a dynasty. 


King Taksin was. succeeded in 1782 (after he was 
killed) by one of his generals, Chao Phya Chakri, who on 
his return from a victorious campaign in Cambodia was 
offered the Crown by the people. This King founded the 
present Chakri Dynasty which has given the country a 
succession of capable and intelligent rulers and he also - 
transferred the capital to the eastern side of the Menam, 
on the actual site of Bangkok. 


The kings of the present Chakri dynasty have, ‘io — 
Phra Buddha Yod- Fa Chulalok, 1782-1809; his son, Phra 
Buddha Loes La Nabhailai, 1809-1824: his son, Phra Nang 
Klao, 1824-1851; his brother, Phra Chom Klao (Mongkut), 
1851-1868; his son, Phra Chula Chom Klao (Chulalongkorn), 
1868-1910; his son, Phra Mongkut Klao (Vajirvudh), 1910- 
1925; his younger® brother King Prajadhipok (Phra Pok 
Klao), 1925-1935; his nephew, King Ananda Mahidol (who 
was assassinated by as yet unknown persons) and the 
reigning Sovereign, King Phumipon, both sons of the late 
Prince Mahidol of Songkhla. The previous occupants of 
the Throne are also known as Rama Ito VIII. The present 
king may be referred to as Rama IX 


- Under King Mongkut relations with foreign countries 
were regulated by treaties; commerce was allowed to de- 
velop, under modern conditions, and a start was made in 
bringing the administration into accord with the needs of 
the time. But it was during the record reign of King 
Chulalongkorn that the greatest development took place. 
Chulalongkorn visited Malaya and Java several times, India 
once, and Europe twice (1897 and 1907). The subsequent 
kings received part of their | education in Europe. 


King Vajiravudh (Rama VI) came to the throne on the 
23rd October, 1910, and his Coronation, in December 1911, 
brought together a bigger gathering ‘of European rival 
representatives than had ever before met in Asia. The 
aim’ of the new reign was to consolidate and develop what 


had been accomplished in the previous forty years, and to 
‘lead the nation. towards the fulfilment of its aspirations for 


a fuller sense of nationhood. The reign of Rama. VI tex-. :: 
minated on November 26th, 1925, at the close of the fifteenth 
year of the reign, which was memorable for the number of 
new treaties concluded by Thailand with.other Powers.. 
During the year treaties were signed with France, Creat 
Britain, Germany, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
Sweden and by these treaties Thailand gained autonolay 
not only in matters of jurisdiction but also, in principle, 
é The progress of Thai adminis- 
tration had inatibed the Powers in entering into these 
arrengemecin. 
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Pe King Rama VI was succeeded by his younger and only 
surviving’ full brother, Prajadhipok. The new sovereign’s 


first public act upon ascending the Throne was to appoint 


a Supreme Council of State to act'as a constant advisory 
body to the Sovereign in all matters.. During the year 1927 
the negotiation for the revision of the commercial treaties 
with foreign countriés were brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 
autonomy. The new Customs ‘tariff came into force. 


On the 24th June 1932 Bangkok was startled by the 
The aim was to establish a constitutional 
monarchy. It was never necessary to proclaim martial 
law. The King, who was at Hua Hin at the time, returned 
to the capital and signed an enactment acknowledging the 
change. in the administration to be lawful: The final great 
event- ef 1932 was the historic ceremony at the Throne 
Hall, on the 10th December when the King signed the new 
Constitution. King Prajadhipok abdicated in 1935 and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Ananda, who was at the time 


studying in Switzerland. Following Ananda’s murder his ~ 


brother Phumipon Aduldet came to the throne. Like his 


brother, Phumipon had been studying all this time in Switzer-. 


land. In 1950 he married Princess Sirikit. 


Political Events ages 1932:—The first meeting of the 
People’s Assembly was held on August 28, 1932. Phya 
Manopakorn was appointed the first Premier of Thailand. 


A year later there was,a second coup d’etat following the 
dissolution of the Assembly and Colonel Phya Phahon be- 


came Premier for four consecutive times. Phahon wag 
succeeded by Field Marshal Phibun Songgram who was 
Premier when Japan occupied Thailand on December 8, 
1941. A Treaty of Alliance was concluded with the Japan- 
ese, and on January 25, 1942, the Thai Government de- 
clared war against - Great Britain and the United States. 
The former country recognized the state of war, but the 
United States considered Siam’s declaration of war to have 
been made under duress. Thailand’s state of war with 
Britain was terminated by a treaty concluded on January 1, 


1946 and on January 5, 1946, the United States and Britain — 


announced their formal recognition of the Thai Govern- 
ment, 


Since August, 1944, there have eight 
in office in Thailand under the following Prime Ministers: 
Khuang Aphaiwong (August, 1944- August, 1945), 
Bunyaket (September, 1945), Seni Pramoj 
1945-January, 1946), Khuang Aphaiwong (February, 1.946- 
March. 1946), Luang Pradit Manutham (better known as 
Pridi Phanomyong, the “Crains’” behind the revolution of 
1922, and now said to be in China) (March, 1946-August, 
1946), Rear Admiral Luang Thamrong Nawasawat (August, 
1946-November, 1947), KMhuang Aphaiwong (November, 
1947-April, 1948), Field Marshal Phibuni Songgram (April, 
1948-). 


On November 8, 1947, in 1 another of the many bloodless 


coups, a military group, led by General Phin Chunhawan, 


overthrew the Government, appointed a Privy Council, a 


new Cabinet, and announced a new Constitution which pro- 
vides for a two-chamber Parliament. 
March 23, 1949. An attempt to overthrow’ the 
Government was made in 1949. and another one in 1951. 
Phibun Songgram remained Premier. 


GOVERNMENT 


Before the coup d’etat of June 24, 19382, Thailand was 
an absolute monarchy with the Executive Power exercised 
by the King who was advised by a Supreme Council of five 
and a cabinet of ministers. The June coup. d’etat. gave. to. 
Thailand a constitutional monarchy. The Temporary Con+. 


— 


By the new treaties, Thailand obtained full fiscal 


Thawi 
( September, | 
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It was promulgated on. 
present. 
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stitutional Act was promulgated on June 27 of the same 
year and was later superseded by the Permanent Constitution 
promulgated in December of the same: year. The Con- 
stitution of 1932 was later replaced by a new one. in 1949. 
Im November 1951, however, the Constitution of 1932 was 
re-instated following the coup d’etat of November 30, 1951. 
By virtue of this Constitution the supreme power rests with 
the nation, and the King at its-head exercises the legis- 


‘lative power by and with the consent of Parliament, the 
- executive power through the Council of from 14 to 99 Minis- 


ters:and the judicial power through the Courts. 


The Thai Parliament consists of the House of Repre- 


sentatives which is composed of two categories of members, 
equal in number. Members of the first category are those 
elected by a direct and secret ballot in accordance with the 
Electoral Act. They are to remain in office for a term of 
four years while members of the second category are those 
appointed by the King (actually by the Premiér). 


Though inspired by the ideals and institutions of 
Western’ Democracy, the actual rule is exercised by the 


military forces who wield a veiled but effective form of | 


dictatorship. The rights of the citizen are guaranteed and 
set out in detail. 
c'auses:— The sovereign power emanates from the .people: 
the person of the King is sacred and inviolable; the King 
professes the Buddhist Faith and upholds ‘all Religions; all 
persons are equal before the law; titles acquired by birth, 
by bestowal or by any other manner do not confer any 
privilege whatsoever; a person enjoys full liberty to profess 


any religion, religious sect or creed and to exercise the 


form of worship in accordance with his own belief; in all 


criminal eases, the accused or defendant shall be presumed ~ 


to be innocent; a person enjoys full liberty of the person; 


a person enjoys full liberty of speech, writing, printing and 
. no printing establishment shall/be closed 


publication .. 
down .... no censorship of newspapers may be imposed 
except during a time of war, state of war, state of emergency 
as declared by Royal Command or during the period when 


martial law is declared; a person enjovs full liberty w:th 


respect to education; a person enjoys full liberty to ass> 


. ble peaceably and without arms; the dwelling of a nepeen 


is inviolable, 


The Thai Cabinet numbering 25 Siasield by the Prinie. 


Minister includes thé following ministries:— Defence, For- 
egn Affairs, Interior, Agriculture, Communications, Finance, 
Commerce, Education, Industries, Health, Justice, Premier’s 
Office (Publicity, Fine Arts, Civil Service Commission, Audit 


Thailand is predominantly agricultural. About 85% of 


its population are engaged in one kind or another of agri- 


cultural occupation and revenue from agriculture forms 
61.3% of the total national revenue. 


Me There are 30 million rai of arable land of which about 
one-third is under cultivation. The chief crop of Thailand 


- has always been. rice which has been the ,chief export and 
the mainstay of the national economy. 


Thai rice has en- 
joyed a good reputation for its quality throughout the world. 


This attainment can be attributed to the care in selecting and 


preserving the seeds and to the attention given to its cuitiva- 
tion and treatment. ‘The high quality of the. selécted 
varieties of Thai rice was proved at the world seed’ grain 


exhibition held in Regina, Canada in 1933 where Thai rice. 


won eleven honours out of the total of twenty -with Pin 
Keo judged the best variety shown: The second and thid 
honours were also won by Thai varieties. There have been 
attempts. to introduce rice swith” 


Following are’ some of the outstanding. 
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ing success. Senin reapers, binders and combines have — 


been ordered both by the Government and private individuals, 
The Government has started a field scale experiment on a 
farm of 300. hectares to find out under actual oe 
conditions the economies of mechanization. 


Other crops are cotton, tobacco, pepper, sesame, soya 
beans, and peanuts. Thailand is also famous for her fruits, 
chief among which are pineapples, mangoes, bananas, man- 
gosteens and rambutans. Modern scientific knowledge -has 
been applied to agriculture in Thailand such as the use of 
fertilisers, selection and breeding of good strains of crops 
amd livestock, production and use of vaccine and serum 
against cattle ane livestock Cinenaee: 


F ORE STRY 


Among the chief items of ore Seities and forest 
products rank second in value to rice and they form nearly 
10% of the total export. Each year teak trees are cut down 
yielding a revenue of over 200 million baht. Besides teak 
there are other hardwoods yielding an annual revenue of 
about 120 million baht. There are other forest products 
such as firewood, charcoal, dammar, gamboge, gutta-percha, 
wood oil, cardamom, incense wood, ‘bamboos and tan barks, 
‘which algo form an important source of revenue. 


At present there are about three hundred sawmills with. 
an estimated annual output of sawn timber of 700,000 cubic 


metres and this does not include the production from manual 


sawmills. The develepment of this lumber industry is 
essential to the rapid progress of the country and is a source 
of employment to thousands of people. — 


Special mention should also be made of rubber, the 
annual production of which before the war was fairly stable 
at forty to forty-five thousand.tons. Rubber has since the 
‘war attained considerable importance as one of Thailand’s 
-pr.ncipal hard currency earners, and its production has more 
than doubled. There are now 680,000 acres under planta- 


_ ‘tion and in 1950 the total production was estimated at 


105.000 long tons of which not more than 500 tons was 
required fer home consumption. For the first six months 
of 1950 the export figures were 55,888,364 kilos valued at. 
266,929,930 baht as against the 1941 figures of 49,086,279 
kilos valued at 58,546,990 baht. | 


AQUATIC RESOURCES AND FISHERIES _ 


Fisheries rank next to agriculture in extent and value 
among the basic industries of the country and have a three- 
fold’ importance as the source of an indispensable food, as 
the means of livelihood for a large proportion of the popula- 
tion and as a source of national revenue. The yield of the 
industry was estimated in 1949 at 300 million baht of which 


“about 18 million baht’s worth was exported. 


Thailand’s fishing grounds comprise about three-fourths 


of the shore water of the Gulf of Thailand. and a long 
section of the eastern 


shore of the Indian ocean, the 
‘total length of the coast line being over 2,500 kilometres 
The Gulf of Thailand is 350 kilometres wide at its con- 


| stricted mouth and‘800 kilometres wide in maximum length. 


These waters abound in fish of various descriptions such as 
anchovies, the mackered family of which ‘pla: tu’ (Rastrelli- 
ger) -is the most valuable commercially. Besides a great 
variety of fish’ Thailand can boast abundant and varied shell- 


_ fish, resources chief afhong which: are sea mussels, oysters. 


and the large and tasty sea crab?(Scylla Serrata) - 


-. Besides sea fisheries, the fresh waters of Thailand pro- 
duée fish in great variety and abundance possessing high ‘food 


value. and excellént. flavour such as. several. members of. the 


>. 


_ hire-purchase societies, colonization 


-essential commodities. 
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(Catlo-carpio), cat-fishes gach as pla-duk (Clarias). pla 
nua-on (Ompok), murrels such as pla-chon (Ophicephalus 
Striatus) and pla chado. Among the members of the genus 
Trichogaster, the best is ‘pla salid’ which is extensively dried 
for local use and for export. In spite of the abundant pro- 
duction of*fresh water fish, Thailand is aware of the im- 
portance of perpetuating the supply. The Government now 
operates three fish sanctuaries and encourages pondfish 
culture. 


IRRIGATION 


About 90 percent of the cultivated land of Thailand is > 
used in rice cultivation. Under the present system of rice 
cultivation much depends upon rain as the source of water. 
In the North-Eastern part of the country the cultivation 
of rice is most uncertain, in spite of the broad expanses of 
rice land, because of the relatively low annual rainfall. On 
the other hand, the central region is often subjected to flood 
which causes considerable havoc to the crops. In the ‘case 
of the marginal lands at present on a higher level than 
the usual depth of inundation there is not sufficient water to 
feed the crops. To’ensure a sufficient supply of water for 
the rice lands and to prevent flood an efficient water control 
system is needed. Land has been brought under irrigation > 
at the rate of 16,000 hectares per year for the last 45 years. 


Up to 1950 the area under control is 73,120 hectares and it » 


is expected to bring 1,136,990 heetares under control in the 
near future. In this connection mention should be made of 
the projected Chainat scheme which will bring an annual 
inerease of 500,000 tons of white rice and 100,000 tons of 
soya beans, besides creating new ways of water communica- 
tion of two metres draft from Bangkok to Paknampo 3250 
kms. from the gulf. Its other byproduct will be 10,000 
Kw. of electrical power supply for all the areas within 60 
kms. around the barrage. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


In Thailand the Co-operative Movement v was introduced 


- primarily with a view to assisting rice farmers who usually 


mortgage their farms to provide working capital at usurious 
rates of interest. As would be expected the development 
of the Co-operative gviovement was for many years confined 
to agricultural credit societies. But of late other types of 
soc eties have also been .organized such as co-operative land 
societies, co-operative 
stores, and the producers’ marketing societies. The Co- 
operative Movement has been of great benefit financially and © 
morally. It has relieved the farmers of the yoke imposed 

by ruthless money lenders; it has helped them to stand on 


their own feet and taught them the virtue of co-operation. 
It, has also redeemed them from the love of gambling and 


other harmful habits, besides bringing to them the benefits 
of hygiene and veterinary science. 


The progress: of the co- -operative societies in : Thailand is 
shown in the increase in number nee A, 205 in 1934 to 6, 463 
in,1948. 


MANUFACTURE 


One of the chief problems faced by Thailand is bie. 
to meet its own needs for consumer goods. As an agricul- 
tural country, she finds herself dependent upon imports of 
foreign manufactures. To correct this situation Thailand 
has embarked on several kinds of manufacture with an eye 
not so much: to self-sufficiency as to ensure a minimum of 
Besides encouraging private enter- 
prise the Government launched out on the manufacture of 
paper, téxtiles, cigarettes and cigars and liquor. Govern- 
ment sugar and oil refineries, canneries, tanneries, sawmills 
have also been set up, while brewery and the manufacture of 
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cement, matches ete. are left to private enterprise. The 


Thai Cement Factory has also received a concession for iron - 


mining and smelting. Additional plants including a large- 
scale cold storage plant are contemplated for the near future. 


With me electrification of the country, a doncomitant 
of the operation of the Chainat irrigation project and the 


discovery and development of lignite deposits a new era of. 


industry may dawn on Thailand. 


MINING 


Thailand abounds in minerals of all kinds chief» among — 


which are tin, gold, ‘wolfram, copper, silver, lead, manganese, 
zinc, rubies, sapphires, zircons, and antimony. So far only 
tin mining seems to have the lion’s share of attention. A 
new method of extraction known as Cavaet production of 
tin is expected to yield excellent results. Tin mining is 
‘practically confined to the southern provinces of Thailand 


on the east coast, namely ‘Nakorn Sridhamarat, Pattani and 
Puket. 


Recently a company was a special 
to mine hematite ores in the neighbourhod of Lopburi for 
the production of pig-iron and steel. It is expected that 


the daily output will increase to A tons of ait steel 
in the future. 


Lignite-mining is being developed in the South ind it 
is expected that this mimeral will gradually replace wood as 
fuel thus reducing the harmful practice of cutting down 


valuable trees for firewood. According to experts lignite 


deposits in commercial quantities are available in the Krabi 
area in Southern Thailand. Equipment necessary for ex- 
ploring and developing has been ordered and a pilot plant 
set up with the collaboration of ECA experts. 


TRANSPORTATION 


There are about 3,500 Tins. of railways in Thailand 
connecting almost. all the principal towns with Bangkok. 


Additional lines aggregating 1,356 Kms. are uhder con-— 
The progress of railways in Thailand was im- 


struction. 
peded by World War II which decimated the bulk of rolling 
stock, equipment, and constructions, 
have only just begun to look up after this setback. One of 
the most significant moves is: the change of the status of 
the Royal State Railways of Thailand into an autonomous 
organization operating on a more commercial basis. Thanks 
to the generous co-operation of the World Bank and ECA 


the Railway Administration ‘is given a new lease on life with 
new rolling stock, workshops and equipment. Of the loan — 
of $25,400,000 granted by the International Bank $3,000,000 © 


are to be devoted to the rehabilitation of the railways. 


Kms, of state highways. About 6,878 Kms. are under con- 
struction to achieve the 12,801 Kms. goal set as the first 
stage of the long-range highways scheme. 
are-about 1,300,000 Kms. of provincial highways. In Thai- 
land highways are conceived as. supplementary to the rail- 
ways. Instead of parelling the railroad, most highways 
perform the function of connecting far-flung eut of the way 


localities with the big towns served by railways or forming 
a link between small towns. 


The Transport Department iii bus services follow- 
ing routes radiating from Bangkok. It has a fleet of diesel 


coaches. Another organization was. set up for the trans- 
port of goods. 


Regarding transportation facilities by sea, an daterpehia 


has a been launched viz, the Thai Harbour Authority, 


4The Thai railways 
baht in 1947. 


In addition there | 


EASTERN 


Economie Review 


Hitherto ships of deep draught coud not come into Bangkok 
but had to stop at the Island of Sichang and unload their 
cargoes on to lighters. With the opening of the Bangkok 
Harbour and the dredging of the sandbar at the mouth of 
the Menam all ships can now come in. Lighterage is thus 
saved. This should do much towards bringing down the 
high prices of commodities. Since the opening of the har- 


bour the number of ships calling has risen from 487 in 1948 
to 906 in 1950 and the tonnage of cargo from 52,612 to 


| 812, 036. 


Water transport is operated by the Thai Navigation 
Company and the Thai Maritime Shipping’ Company which 
ensure maritime connection between Thailand and neighbour- 
ing countries. Inland water transport is operated by the 


_Transport Company. 


Inland air transport is operated by the Thai ktweys 
Co. which maintains air connection between all the important 
towns of the kingdom. By 1951, 26 airfields have been 
put into use and the Don Muang Airport with its latest 


equipment and facilities required by modern civil aviation, 


is regarded as one of the best in the Far East. By 1950 
the Thai Airways Co. already had on hand twenty two aero- 
planes and orders have been placed for a number of four- 
engined machines. Besides operating nation-wide eir com- 
munication, the Thai Airways Co, also maintains air con- 


nections with Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, Rangoon, Cal- — 
cutta, Saigon and Tokyo. 


The other Thai air company 
P.0.A.S. which used to operate the Bangkok-Hongkong-Tokyo 
and Bangkok-Singapore air routes has been merged with the 
Thai Airways to form a national: air company. 


TRADE 


Before the war, , Thailand enjoyed a regular surplus of 
export over import, averaging about 50 million baht an- 


nually. The overall trade surplus was utilized for payments. 


of external public debts and interests on foreign invest- 


ments, remittances to China etc. and for accumulation of 


gold and foreign exchange assets. 


During the last three years of the war and the first two 
post-war years there were excesses of exports over imports 
amounting to about 116 million baht in 1946 and 293 million 
In 1948 and 1949 the prewar export sur- 


plus re-emerged at 727 million baht | and 885 million baht 
respectively. 


The post-war aibios of trade has changed from that 
of the prewar years.. Before the war, trade was mainly 


carried on with the Sterling area, particularly Singapore 


and Hongkong, although Japan occupied the first place 
as source of imports. In the post-war trade, Singapore still 


relative importance has decreased. Trade with U.S.A. has 
inereased both on the import and export side. “India and 
Hongkong have also assumed greater importance—the former 
as buyer from, and the latter as seller to Thailand, 


As in prewar years, the post-war exports of Thailand 
are still concentrated in four commodities: rice, rubber, tin 
and teak. - There is, however, an important change. 


Rice, 


. takes up the largest percentage of Thai : its | 
As regards roads and highways, Thailand possesses 5,923 al. exporta; but. its 


always Thailand’s leading export, has assumed greater im- 


portance and the overall trade surplus of 1948 was ‘mainly 

ue to increases both in value and volume of* rice exports. 
The percentages for-tin and teak of the total export value 
have decreased whilst rubber has made small gains. - 


Thailand’s trade surplus in 1948 and 1949 porte kee 


to enjoy a favourable balance of foreign payments—a 
reverse of the situation in the previous five years. With re- 


gard to the balance of es with the hard currency areas — 
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deficits in 1946 and 1947 turned into a small surplu 


and a somewhat larger surplus in 1949. 


Over the years prior to the war, Thailand gradually . 
increased her holding of gold and foreign exchange assets 
from part of her net trade earnings. The post-war net 
as far as can be estimated, were as 


official holdings, 
follows: — 


Formation 


The of capital is one 
of the fundamental factors in the 


economy of any territory and varia-- 


tions in the rate are related to many 
of the strains and stresses to which an 
economy is subjected. Estimates of 
capital formation throw considerable 
light on many of. the problems: with 


which Government is faced, particular-_ 


ly development planning and the con- 
sideration of financial implications of 
budgetary items of a capital nature, 


according to the Singapore Economic 
Affairs Branch. 


Any comprehensive study of capital 
fonnakion must cover the three stages 
of capital formation namely saving, 


funds available for investment and the . 


value of newly created capital goods. 
The difficulties involved in such a com- 
plete study are considerable, not least 


those of the collection of the neces- 


sary information. There is no doubt, 
however, that the evaluation of newly 
created ‘capital goods offers the great- 
est — of practical results and 
the gistrar 

Singapore has recently attempted an 


_ estimate on these lines for Malaya. 


This has been undertaken as part of 
a limited sh term programme and 
hie been designed to make the maxi- 
mum use of existing data and to con- 


<entrate on the more obvious aspects 
of the subject. The m components 


in such an estimate of gross capital 


formation are firstly the value.of 
tained imports of machinery,: vehicles 


and other capital equipment, the value 
of domestic production of capital equip- 
ment, the value of new buildings and 
public works and of capita! sunk in 


‘mines and plantations. 


The complete figures ne the assess- 
‘ment of Gross Capital. Formation in 


(Singapore and the Federation — 


alaya) for the years 1948-1951 


are given in the following table, but a 
word of explanation is perhaps neces- _ 
sary on the general implications. Since | 
‘the analysis is concerned with values, | 


‘which are influenced by prices; these 


values cannot be: taken: to reflect com- 


‘parative . physical, thovements. The 
gross value of nga formation in 
1951,,. for .instance, $476 million 


compared to $289. for 1950, 
‘but’ some part of this ‘million is 


‘accounted for by increased prices in 
1951, -and the ‘comparative. 
physical capital’ formation | 


full knowledge of the movement in 
‘prices in the period. 


The estimates are ‘gross 


formation i.e. no allowance is made 


‘of Malayan Statistics ~ 


rate of 
‘for these 
‘years cannot be determined without a. ~~ 


‘End of 1947 
End of 1949 


spent. 


for the depreciation of capital items 


in existence. 
(I) The value of retained imports 


is obtained by adding a margin for 
euaeee margins and transport charges 
to their declared value on arrival in 
Malaya. Retained Imports of capital 
equipment have shown a steady in- 
crease’in every post-war year under 
review from $90 million in 1948 to 
$190 million in 1951. Of all items, 
the value of machinery and vehicles 
(which do not include such items as 


private moter cars, and motor cycles) 


shows the most outstanding increase. 


There has also been a steady -in- | 


crease in Retained Imports of imple- 
ments and tools from $5 majllion in 
1948 to $11 million in 1951. These 


implements and tools include tapping 


tools, changkols and forks for the 
rubber industry and agriculture ; ; car- 


penters’ tools, engineers’ tools and 
— instruments. | | 


(IT) The value of doméstic Leidine- 


tion of machinery is based on returns 
received from Singapore foundries of 


the volume of castings produced from 


1948-1951, and on an estimate of 
Federation production of@the same 
items. 


The steady increase ‘in ficom 


$8 million in_ 1948 to $14 million in 
1951, is a reflection both of say ste 


output and increased prices 
product. 


The ttt for equipment is that for 


subsidiary equipment for the rubber 


industry as 
turers. The 


iven by the manufac- 


Vehicles 
Implements, Tools 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Miscellaneous 


Total (I) 


Domestic Production: 


Machinery 
Equipment 
Implements, Tools | 


Rotel 


Ships 


end Agriculture 


ecrease in 1950 is due 


eee 


eee 


New Buildings and ‘Public Works .... 
@¥) Capital Sunk in ‘Miries, Plantations 
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(Unit: million) 
Gold $ 
fine Grammes 
30.6 10.8 10.9 


The Sterling figures do not include those portions of 
the. frozen assets which have been released and already. 


in Malaya 1948-51 


3 
to the gradual fafting off in require- 
ments following initial large scale re- 
habilitation in 1948 and: 1949. 


(III) The item for ships is the 
value of all new ships added to the 
Singapore register for the years con- 
cerned. The majority of such ships 
consist of ships purchased abroad for 
operation by local shipping companies. 
The numerous additions of small steam 
and motor vessels to local fleets in 
1948 and 1949 are responsible for the 
high figures recorded for these 
years. 


(IV) The estimates of the value 
of new buildings and public works con- 
struction in Malaya indicate the con- 
siderable expansion which has occurred 
in the post-war period. 


The figures were compiled from in- 


formation supplied by the Public Works © 
Departments 


and private architects 
throughout Malaya. Figures for build- 
ings on estates are not yet available 
but it is estimated that the value of 
such amounted to $6 million in each 
of the years 1948 and 1949, $8 million 
for 1950 and $10 million for 1951. 


(V) The value of -capital sunk in 


plantations includes the cost of new 


plantings on rubber, oil and 
pineapple estates, general agricultural 


development and ‘the valuation of live 


stock. It also includes an estimate of” 
the amounts spent on _ rehabilitation. 
This latter fact accounts for the high 
values for 1948 and 1949 when it is 
estimated that $49 million and $20 
million respectively were spent in these 
years for that purpose. ~ 


Capital Formation 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ 
Million Million Million Million 
43.0 50.0 68.0 98.0 
16.0 24.0 47.0 
5.0 6.0 4.0 11.0 
14:0 15.0 15.0 24.0 
7.0 8.0 7.0 
2.0 4.0 3.0 
90.0 96.0 125.0 190.0 
8.0 9.0 12.0 14.0 
1.0 1.0. 1.0. 
1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
10.0 11.0 13.5 16.0. 
20.0 8.0 9.0 
67.0 93.0 130.0 234.0 
$148.0 44.0 20.0 27.0 
330.0 252.0 289.6 476.0 
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- HONGKONG HOUSING PROBLEMS | 


By Lee Bing” 


Hongkong is odibbiatnly: called by the Chinese “An Inch 
of Gold for a Foot of Ground City,’? meaning the very high 
price of land ang the expensive rentals. There are some- 
times eight persons sleeping in one bed space which is amaz- 
ing for any city in the world. Although this sounds in- 
credible, nevertheless it is true. How these eight persons 
could manage to sleep in this bed space was revealed re- 
cently in a local coffrt when a rental case was aired. The 


defendant named Wong, Hon lived with his wife and six . 
children ranging from 3 to-17 in a space of 8’ x 5’ in a 


passage way at 143 Portland Street, ist floor, Kowloon. 
Wong Hon explained to the magistrate how he managed 
this feat. At night before sleeping, he said, a narrow board 


was placed over the bed forming an improvised shelf where 


the two youngest children slept. The bed having been 
slightly raised by bricks, four children slept under the bed, 
while he, his wife and another child slept in the bed proper. 
For sanitary reasons the magistrate told Wong Hon ‘that 


he must look for a larger space for his family but the de-— 


fendant replied “I dont want to live like this but am forced 
to by economic conditions; a bigger place even without key 
money will cost me $200. 
and if I spend it on rent then my family will starve.” 

In contrast to this, there are at present in Pongkong 
and Kowloon numerous large new buildings which have been 
completed many months ago without any hope of owners 


renting them out due to the -high rent demanded. 


An investigation shows that practically all these new 
buildings bear “For Rent” signs and although inquiries 
are many, prospective tenants are almost nil. Take Kowloon 
for instance: at one of these large five storey blocks of 


empty buildings on Nathan Road the writer ascertained the 
following: 


Rent for grd floor is $950 plus construction fee $35,000 % 


4,000 
” 8rd ” 380° 99 8,700 


_ Premises on the corners, which means that there are 
extra windows opening onto the side streets, bring in a 
higher rental which are as follows:— | 


Rent for egrd floor $1,200 plus construction. fee: $60,000 
600 


lst | 20, 000 
99 8rd 99 450 12, 000 


These figures may seem high but in fact, ateording to 
present market conditions, they are actually low. It is not 


uncommon. for a business ‘site to bring in $60,000 construc-. 


tion fee. The slump is chiefly due to money being tight and 
business depressed. 
tically all firms are experiencing hard times and unemploy- 
ment is increasing. So unless owners of these vacant 
buildings reduce their rent drastically, there will be little 
hope of finding tenants in the near future. 


Squatter Resettlement | 


During the last three months squatter clearance and 


resettlement has been making steady progress both in Hong- 
kong & Kowloon. Many new villages are planned but it 
remains to be seen how successful will be the plans. 
the Urban Council and the unofficial bodies seem to be ac- 
complishing appreciable results. Nineteen areas of Crown 
Land have been allotted by the Government for resettlement 
and semi-permanent structures have been partly completed. 
The most prominent of the nineteen sites are as follows: 


houses completed 1,038, Shops 35, Factories 3. 


I earn less than $200 per month 


houses completed 305, Shops 2. 


Hongkong exports have dropped. . Prac- 


completed 80, being completed 


So far, - 


At “the village j is called Fuk Wah Village; A 
houses completed 207, Shops 8, Factories 1. Houses in the 
course of 23, Shops Workshops 2, Factories 
2. 


The of inkabiinnts to date is 1,002. A road 


‘from Kai Tak to the river Jordan is being constructed 
‘which on completion will have a bus service. Practically 


all the settlers here are the Tung Tau fire victims. ome 
At Homuntin: the village is called Mun Wah Village; 


houses completed 2,919, Shops 29, Factories 2,;- Market 1. 
Houses in the course of construction 25, Shops 27, Factories - 


2. 


An open space has been levelled in front of the new market 


as a playground. A night soil disposal plant has just been | 


completed and connected up to the power supply. 
At Chai-Wan: the village is called Wah Village; 


Houses in 
the course of construction: 10, Shops 2, Factories. ma Sunt 
| Fhe number of inhabitants is 4,087 persons. Out of 
these 1,038 buildings, some are small houses and some are 
huts. There is a missionary school there. Work on the 
sewage disposal plant continues and the reception tank has 


_ been completed and will pump water supply from Tytam 


' At King’s Park: the village is called Chi Mun Vv illage; 

Houses in the course of 

construction 97, Shops 2; 

Number of inhabitantssis 1161. In this village there is 

a total of 745 sites which are available for development, 
and the sewage system is still being worked out. 


At Lai-Chi-Kok: the village is called Wai Mun Village; . 


houses 184, Shops a Houses 6, 
Shops 2 “ | 

The number of ‘linhaeanbe is 801 persons. Under pre- 
sent development a dozen more sites are available. The re- 
clamation of land at the river bank has been completed and 

a children’s playground has been levelled. 

At Mount Davis: the village is called Kung Mun Tene; 
houses completed 78, Shops 2. e 

At Fut-Tau-Wat: the village is called Kau Mun Village ; 
completed 130, being completed 
| At Lo-Foo-Ngam: the village is called Pok Oi vilege; 
houses completed 144, being completed 4, , 

At Soo-Gon-Po: the village is called Ching Mun Village; 
houses completed 66, being completed 49. 

At Shek Shan: the village is called Lok Mun Village; 


~houses being constructed 98. 


At Tung Tau: called Pui Mun Village; houses completed 


401, Shops 3, Workshops 2, Factories 4. Houses being com- | 


pleted 109, Shops 3, Factories A, 
The number of inhabitants is 1, 132 persons. 
At Caroline Hills or the Tai Hang West Village, houses 


Inhabitants estimated 
223 persons. 

At North Point the village is called ‘Healthy Village. 
Houses completed 99, Shops 7. Inhabitants estimated 392 
persons. 

The dwellings mentioned above are under the control 
of the Urban Council but certain firms act as its agents. 


An eligible to rent a house must first fulfil certain require- _ 


ments as follows:— 


A. A squatter whose home had been destroyed by fire. 
Proof must be produced as to their bona fide claim.. B. 


Hevew 


The number of inhabitants to date is 14,508 persons. 
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private firms. 


Those in a hut on govt.: permitted land. C. 
On govt. land without permission. D. Who have a recom- 
mendation from the Squatter | 


categories are not eligible. 


For sanitary reasons the Urban Council is anxious to 
clear away as many of the dilapidated huts as possible. Work 


on this has been progressing. During August/September, 


two areas, affecting 408 persons were cleared in Kowloon 
while in the eastern district of the colony 409 wooden huts 
and one stone hut were reméved. During the same period, 
squatter patrols moved a total of 281 illegal structures (built 
without permission) and demolished 238 huts which had 
been built with permission. 


* 
Housing for Lower Income Groups 3 ; 
The Hongkong Settlers Housing Corporation is a private 
organisation and a fine example of cooperation between govt. 


The govt. has appointed Dr. S. N. Chau 
and Mr. Lee Yu Chong as committee members. 


half a million dollars for this project was advanced by the 


-govt., the rest of the money is to be solicited from local 


hilanthropists. These houses are built for the sake of low- 
income workers and also to augment dwellings for recent 
fire victims. These houses ‘may be bought or rented. aco 
are as follows: : 


Olass 1 house 270 square $3,000 
2 ” 230 ” 2,200 


Terms are as follows:— A. Bought outright for stipu- 
lated price; or $2,000 down payment, balance to be paid on 
occupation. B. Bought on short term; $1,400 down pay- 
ment, $800 to be paid on occupation. C. $1,100 down pay- 
ment, $500 to be paid on occupation. cand ee 

To enable less fortunate people to pay the initial 
deposit, acrayeernene are made for those who pay rent as 
follows:— 1. Deposit of $400 and each month to pay $95; 
2. Deposit 300, rent 70; 3. Deposit 200, rent 50. The 
deposit should be paid when: the agreement is signed and 


the rent every month. 


‘The first lot of small houses will number 500. At the 
outset, preference will be given to recent fire victims. 
Lower income groups come next. The agreement states 


. that those who pay rent for seven years the property auto- 


matically becomes the tenants. The government has given 
the Corporation an understanding that the sites will not be 
taken back for at least ten years. The Corporation will soon 
make a publie announcement when debentures will be offered 


to the public at 8% per aan. 


The Society opened its four blocks of flats recently at 
Sheung Li Uk, off Castle Peak Road, Kowloon. These flats, 
each of five storeys, contain 270 separate apartments which 
are all self-contained. - The cost of building including the 
architect amounted approximately to $6,800 per unit for 
the larger flats and $5,700 for the. smaller. Before the 


_ building was completed the administrators had a busy time 
_ for there were over six thousand applicants for the 270 flats. 


As in other cases, genuine fire victims and homeless families 
‘were given priority. This is-only the first step of the long 
range plan of the Society. The aim is to provide more 
homes for.the underprivileged. Eligible persons are those 
of ‘the lower-income groups who have registered with the 


- Social Welfare Society. The fature tenement sites are near 


at North Point and at Lai- i-Chi-Kok. 


Hut Association. or; Social ~ 
Welfare Society. Others who do not come under these 


It is a. 
non-profit organisation and its aims are to help the public 
solve the housing shortage problem. The building fund of. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service 


by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, ‘TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA v. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To. 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 


Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 


every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


*s 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


TRAVEL WELL 
| 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 
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Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, - 


"ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 
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“Economic Review 


HONGKONG HONGKONG SHIPPING REPORTS 
REPOR | 
Ocean | | 
1952 For September 1952 | 
for registration of factories and work- Departures 
shops received by the HK Dept of Pasgen-  Passen- 
Labour during September totalled 26 ee No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 
24): epistration cortificates cat: 123 347,563 95,744" 986 124 347,292 53,055 1,351 
celled were 13 (HK*1, K & NT 12); American ...... 18 94,436 4,584 197 18 89,765 1,643 781 — 
applications refused or cancelled none; Chinese ..... 14 10,953 4,803 138° 14,027 
illegal factories found & closed down Danish . .....2.... 14 42,604 7,368 50 14 44,993 4,980 13 : 
2 (1 & registration certificates 18. 174,571 15,939 264 16 71,588 9,605 444 
issued 24 (4 & 20). $3,088 3657: 1886 86 
For the quarter July 1 to Sept. 30, 5,594. 
1952 the figures. were: applications re- Japanese... 10 29,840 15,483 — 10. 29,840... 1 340 _ : 
ceed 81 (HK 18, K & NT 63); certi- Norwegian ... 35 91,558 52,818 255 34 88,212 19, 7169 222 
ficates cancelled 42 (5 & 37); applica- 4394 
pone illegal Panamanian . 21 38,164 28,856 10 22 36,686 11,200 10 
tories closed down 11 (5 & 6); certi- Phil 
ficates issued 69 (18 & 51). ilippine sees 5. 11,467 1,000 8 3 6,368 2,450 11 , 
Swedish _........ 8 26,855 2,980 1T | 
for, quar of 1951 and Swiss .....:.... 3,842 ... — 
1962 shows the following: 
July 1 to Sept. 30 Total whe 465,982 156,732 864 147 460,091 GEASS ee 
a Total ......... 273 818,545 252,476 1,850 271 807,883 115,517 2,929 
or cancelled _........ a4 4 British 140 101,896 1,764 41,610 141 103,090 3,091 43,411 © 
The period Jan.-Sept. 1952 showed. 
follawing totalit Total ......... 146 102,582 1,942 41,610 147 108,726 3,806 43,411 
ceived 206 (HK 60, K & NT 146); cer- 
tificates cancelled 129 (28 & 101); , 
applications refused 16 (7 & 9); HONGKONG OCEAN & RIVER SHIPPING 
illegal factories closed 33 (11 & 22); 
certificates issued 250 (83 & 167). me January-September 1952 4 
at Sept. 30, 1952 totalled 1465 (HK. River Steamers 
466, K & NT 999); applications under In Out In Out In Out 
consideration were 342 (114 & 228). 1952 : Tonnage Tonnage 
January ......° 222 230 662,302" 675,315 152 118,838 119,484 
M Ww Total Tine... ‘247 246 694,034 686,102 160. 139,360 =138,408 
1 Tea (Packing) 156s 2002 220 232 699,047 710,869 189 187 154,990 153,749 
- August 244 235 722,208 705,887 151 151 - 105,425. 104,571 
1 Feather Works ...... 90 September 273 27 813,545 807,383 145 147 102,532 103,726 
2 Garmen Shirts +: Total 2118 2,125 6,296,020 6,295,292 1,390 1,389 1,117,5 1,1 7,4 | 
1 Steel Windows .... 30 Post 30 
1 Biscuits & Confeo Total ocean steamers in & out 4, 248; total river steamers 2,779; grand : 
Mirrors, Total ocean tonnage 12,591,312; total. river steamer tonnage 2,284,059; 
1 Weaving (Silk) .... 6 4 10 grand total 146826,271 tons. | ae : | 


Two factories changed their names 3 Ocean Steamers ~ River Steamers 


in Sept., 1 Printing and 1 Electric. Oates “Out In Out 
Recorded & registered’ factories & 2 | , Tonnage Tonnage | 
“Metal 2 Weaving 235 234. 659,582 651,394 123,338 
Garment, 1 Spinning, 1 Knitting, 824,239 828,006 337 163,345 168,147 
Stocking, t Button, 1 Print- 283 284 763,702 769,097 277 207,847 207,465 
ing, 1 Electric Bulb. 239 654,391 674,586 «151,827 152,034 


‘ 
: 
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Outlook for Hongkong Textiles 


After difficulties early this year 
from selling on the local market of 
Japanese piece-goods at prices below 
cost, the cotton spinning mills of Hong- 
kong are now looking forward to 
steady future business—always pro- 
vided no great change occurs in the 
present political outlook. . ‘Common- 
wealth joint measures to prevent large- 


scale speculation in cheap Japanese, 


textiles have proved effective and 
employment in the Colony’s mills is 
now almost back to normal again. 
The interest taken by Japanese in- 
dustry in producing for the Korean 
war theatre still helps 
competition to some extent, at least 
for the time being. 


- the 


to moderate . 


FINANCE 


found superior -to that from the U.S. 


New sources of raw cotton supply 

ve been discovered and deveioped 
which have to a great extent overcome 
the once serious effects of the U.S. 
embargo of 1950 (partially lifted in 
1951). In fact it appears that some 
of these new sources may permanent- 
ly replace American cotton in this 
section of the Far Eastern market. 
Supplies are being obtained from a 
number of countries but for the 1951- 
1952 season East Africa easily heads 


Pakistan and Turkey following on. 
Egyptian shipments have also been in- 
creased of late. The raw cotton pur- 
chased from British East Africa (Tan- 


ganyika, Kenya and the Sudan), apart. 


from the advantage of being obtain- 


able within the sterling area, has been 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING BY FLAG 


(Ocean & River over 60 Tons Net) : 


For January—August 1952 


‘Cleared 


Flag Entered | 
2,065 3,566,839 2,064 3,558,003. 
104 - 551,668 105 551,819 
178 98,894 182 108,243 
103 377,022 105 380,487 
147,972 28 149,625 
1 -§,412 1 5,412 
2 8,740 2 8,740 
1 4,463 1 4,463 
1 4,380 4,380 
268 688,295 269 693,107 
§ 99 166,822 162,205 
46 94,107 49 99,539: 
Portucuess 6 . 24,970 27,174 
45 133,980 45. 135,903 
1 3,842 | 3,842 
3,089 6,497,643 3,096 6,501,642 


HONGKONG SHIPPING NOTES 


Canadian Pacific Freighters 


Disrupted for twelve years, the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Co. has re- 
sumed its sailings to. Far Eastern ports 
with the 10,000 tons freighter’ Maple- 
cove, which 
September from Vancouver and Puget 
Sound ports. A monthly dreight ser- 
vice will be maintained by the Maple- 
cove and a sister ship the Mapledell 
between Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver 


reached Hongkong 


and Hongkong, 
Kobe, Manila and Cebu. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

. Another shipping firm to resume its 
sailings to Europe via Hongkong is the 


_N.Y.K. The first ship of this line to 


call at the Colony on October 6 on 
her maiden voyage to inaugurate a 
monthly European service the 
Akita Maru, a newly-built - passenger- 
freighter of 10,179 
accommodation for nine passengers. . 


H 
«di 


long list with Brazil, Burma, 


industries 
foreign exchange. Despite last year’s. — 


calling at Yokohama, | 


‘business with. Peking’s 


.w. tonnage with © 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


for certain uses. 


Future relations with Pakistan— 
customer—are | 


ngkong’s “leading 
cult to predict. That ‘Dominion 
last year attained its biggest cotton. 


production since the 1947* Partition, . 


itself manufacturing 175: million -yards 
of cloth—a 100% increase over only 
four years! 


quirements, and. Pakistan’s imports: 


have risen from 240 million yards to 


391 million yards. -At Partition there 


were 11 mills in East Pakistan and 10 


in West Pakistan whereas today the 


country possesses 8,070 looms and 


However this still only 
serves to supply 25% of. internal re- | 


733,000 spindles (254,000 more this 


year than last). : 


Both Japan and the U.S.S.R. are 


draining off supplies of Pakistani raw 
cotton—the former using as a lever 


her shipments of cloth and other con-- 


sumer goods and the latter employing 
barter agreements under which Soviet. 


wheat is shipped to the Dominion in. 


exchange for cotton, jute and wool.. 
This month Russia’s first ships under 


the barter plan will carry away 77,000: 


bales. During the last year China, 
too, took about 436,000 bales of Pakis- 
tani cotton (from September 1951 to. 
September 1952). 


In cotton as in many other lines of 
business China’s drive for self-suffi-. 


ciency has.had a considerable impact 


on the economy of Hongkong. Once: 
the Colony deyoted 70% of its general 
trade to the mainland but this has. 
now dwindled to a mere 30%, Peking 
having severely restricted imports both 
owing to a desire to build up its own. 
and to conserve needed 


heavy buying from Pakistan Chinese 
home production of cotton is being 
pushed as fast as possible, every effort 
being made to improve its quality and 
volume. The Russians have been im- 
proving recently textile. equipment of 
their own make; and China may be able 


to buy this instead of machinery from- : 


the U.K. and Japan as formerly. 
Japanese manufacturers, even more: 


_than the Hongkong spinners.and weav-. 
“ers, view with alarm any tefdency to- 


wards losing the vast textile market of 
China. With Japan’s present popula- 
tion nearing 90 millions and increas- 


ing by a million annually, she must — 


sell more goods abroad—which - means. 


largely textiles—now than ever before. 
In her history—and that on a buyers’ 


market. Despite politiggk pressure put 
upon the Japanese GéVernment, busi- 
nessmen here have no doubt that the 
individual Japanese manufacturer is 
today too ready and willmg to do 


agents as soon as opportunity offers. 
However, China does not seem to open 
her doors to- yarn and cloth . from 


abroad unless she can obtain metiils, 


~ 


purchasing 
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industrial expansion. 
The Colony’s manufacturers. are 
trying their utmost to push their tex- 


tools and machines required for. her 


‘tion (members of these organisations 
are Shanghai people) pla 

ood showing at the British Industries 
Fair in 19538. During the ‘year 1951- 
1952 Hongkong sold a ¢onsiderable 
of goods to the United 
Kingdom and local textile men :see no 


reason why shipments should not be 


» resumed. Coloured as well as grey 
goods will be available for shipment 
from Hongkong this year and samples 
will shown at the local industrial 
exhibition 
year. | | 
— Ron. G. Whitehead — 
OUTLOOK FOR US$ 
| TRANSHIPMENTS VIA UK 


From G. Reimann_ 


Widespread beliéf in Europe that the 


inflationary trends in the U.S.A: will 
continue in 1953 after the Presidential 
elections and therefore solve the dollar 
problem, especially for the - Sterling 


area, will be subject to ‘disappoint-— 
Only a new foreign political. 
emergency would result through con-:. 


ment. 


tinuation of inflationary trends. 


new Secretary. of the, 


Treasury, who assumes _ office in 
January,’ 1952, will have to float large 
amounts to long-term issues of gov- 
ernment bonds at an early date. In 


December, 1952, an amount of $16.4. 
billion government bonds will mature 


and in March, 1953, a further $7.9 
billion will gain maturity. It is un- 
likely that the Federal 
again keep rates of 
through restrictive measures in order 
to facilitate government deficit financ- 
ing. Therefore, higher rates of interest 
for longyterm issues at a record-break- 
ing level for government bonds may 
have to be paid.. Any inflationary scare 
would spol | 
Federal Reserve will probably cooperate 
by preventing any inflationary trend. in 
the sphere of private credits, | 


_ New cuts in foreign aid programs | 


must be’ expected. The Mutual Securi- 
ty Agency will 


terpretations of “defense” items. But 
the total amount of new foréign aid 
- will be less than that of former years. 


The demand for dollar exchange will 


again be supported. by international 


private capital movements. . During 
. 1952, there has been a decline in for- 
eign holdings of U.S. securities and 
‘dollar balances.’ However, American 
purchases of foreign securities have 


greatly increased and the latter move- - 


ment will continue. - But mainly hard 
currency countries (especially Canada) 
will attract U.S. funds. Therefore, 
. if the dollar -remains weak in 
_terms of the Canadian’dollar, it must 
‘be expected that it: will gain new 


4) 


to make a. 


at Kowloon end of the for 
| which will be re-exported to E.P.U. 


countries against payment in Sterling 


‘switch Sterling 
will not increase genuine investment — 


ling Scandinavian accounts. 
- a way, E.P.U. buyers of dollar com- 
modities purchase 


_ reason, the | 
- Transferable Sterling did not greatly 


Reserve. will . 


interest down 


never fully effective, will be more or 


refunding measures. The | 


£ e able to spend several 
billion dollars abroad with liberal in-' 


. strength in terms of most soft cur- 


2 


Opportunities for transhipments via 
tiles abroad. Both the Spinners’ Club: fi 
and the Hongkong Weaving -Associa- ~ 


Great Britain are widening. . This ap- 
plies; also..to..Kast-West.trade-with ngn- 
strategic materials on the basis of 
payments in Sterling. East-German 
authorities are paying in West-German 
Sterling to ‘British exporters for ship- 
ments of West-German goods tran- 
shipped via Great Britain.’ Britain is 
supplying Sterling for payments of 
Chinese goods shipped via Eastern 
European countries and re-exported to 
other Western areas. 


It is unlikely that new allocations 
of hard currency exchange by London 
the purchase of commodities 


will be substantial. Only a minor 


part of férmer’ allocations will be un-— 


used, contrary to previous estimates. 
Recent large-scale purchases of 
(also in New York) 


holdings in British securities. These 


purchases were largely on behalf of 
groups which were able to 


convert 
switch Sterling into commercial Ster- 


from -British re-. 
exporters were able to obtain Sterling 


_ cheaper than otherwise. For the same 


increased demand for 


affect the rate. Recent action of the 
British authorities against the loop- 
hole in Scandinavia where 
Sterling was converted into bilateral 


' Sterling will reduce the supply of com- 


mercial ‘Sterling. 


- The internal position of the British ' 
pound will again weaken.; A new stage 


of “‘moderate inflation’ is beginning in 
Credit restrictions, 


less lifted. Private banks complain 
that past credit restrictions had pena- 
lized businesses which deserved new 
credits while other enterprises were 
able to prolongate their credits or to 
utilize other financial channels. The 
government will permit a limited in- 
crease of wages and_ prices. Some 
foreign ‘countries will obtain new 
Sterling credits. Supply with Sterling 
funds will,be more liberal than here-/ 


tofore. . 


_Non-strategic goods, especially those 
of. Western European (including Swiss) 


‘origin, may be shipped to Communist. 


China via Great. Britain. German 
goods which cannot be shipped across 


ther Eastern border to China are also 


exported to Great Britain and_ re- 


exported to Communist China. 


Special licenses for transfers of 
bilateral Sterling to third countries 


or use of bilateral as T,A. Sterling, 
also licenses for switch transactiéms 


(which were formerly forbidden) are 
now being issued by the British au- 
thorities more liberally than hitherto. 
As a rule, such applications are not 


refused unless there is definite evidence 


that a substantial loss of foreign ex- 


change would occur. 


3.8%, zero and 20.6% 


In such 


switch 


ducts such as rice, sugar, 
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TAIWAN PRICE SITUATION AND. 
OUTLOOK FOR FINANCIAL 

STABILITY 


ae comparison of the price indices 
compiled by the Taiwan Provincial 


Bureau of Accounting and’ Statistics . 


of‘ the periods between December 
1950—August 1951 December 
1951—August 1952 points to the fact 


that during. December 1950—August 
1951 the wholesale 
creased by 32.7%, the retail price in- 
dex by 38.2%, and the cost of living 


index for public servants by 24.9%, 
but during Dec. 1951—August 1952 
the corresponding increases were only 
‘respectively. 
This indicates that while the cost of 
living index continued to increase this 
year, the wholesale and retail 


monetary reform in June 1949 this 
is the first time that commodity prices 
have been so stable in Taiwan. 


Wholesale Retail Cost of 

Price Price Living 

Index Index Index 
Dec. 1950 | 142.09 129.31 117.44 
Aug. 1951 188.65 178.70 145.94 
of 82.79% “™ 88.2% 24.9% 
‘Dec. 1951 215.31 197.15 155.24 
Aug. 1952 223.49 197.14 187.32 
Increase of. 3.8% 0 20.6% 


Base period: Jannary-June, 1950 as 100° 


, Commodity prices in the months 


from January to August have not been 


without fluctuations, but the advance 
of only 3.8% in the general index of 
wholesale prices and no increase~ in 
the general index of retail prices sug- 


gest a marked improvement in the eco- 
The general indices | 
of wholesale and retail prices: 
to fall since May, and the fall of the 
latter index continued until August. 


nomy of Taiwan. 
began 


During January-April prices still moved 
upward; however, the rise was insigni- 
ficant as compared with the same period 
of last year. | 


The increase of 3.8% in the general 


-index of wholesale prices was in fact 
- the .résult of two opposite trends: one 


upward, in the prices of domestic pro- 
charcoal, 
peanut oil, etc; and the other down- 
ward, in the prices of industrial raw 


materials, hardware and building mate- . 
While the prices of . domestic | 


rials. 
products have been increasing, the 
effect of their increases ‘has been offset 


‘by the fall in the prices of imported 


commodities. Likewise the rise in the 
prices of agricultural ‘products were 
counter-balanced by the decline’ in 
those of industrial products. 


The price of rice has fluctuated a 
great. deal this year. During the first 


.three months from January to March 


it rose from NT$100 to NT$125 a 
picul, and it continued to rise in April. 
Then it declined in May and June. But 
because the Provincial Food Bureau 
had to raise its buying price for paddy 
from NT$0.80 to NT$0.92 per kg. at 


- the end of June, the price of rice moved > 


to NT$119 a picul in July. The ty- 
phoon alarms and the prospect of rice 


price index in- 


price 
indices have been steady. Since the 


‘ 
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exported in large 
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tributed to send its price up to the 
highest level__NT$132 a picul—in THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 
August. THIRD RACE MEETING 1952/53 . 


The price of sugar fluctuated. irregu- 
larly but the tendency was upward, 


| 

) Saturday, 25th and Wednesday, 29th October, 1952 
¢ and so was the price of charcoal. Both {¢. 

| 

| 


(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) © 


The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m, and the First are will be run 
at 2.00. p.m. 'on the Ist Day. 
| On the 2nd Day the First Bell will be rung at 11. 30 a.m. and the First 
Race will be. run at.12.00-Noon: The’ tiffin interval is after the Third Race 
‘(1 p.m.) on the 2nd Day. 


| 
the prices of peanut oil and grey } 
| 
| There are 10 racés on the 1st Day and 11 races on the 2nd Day (21 in all). 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sheeting continued to rise until May 
when a sharp turn took place. Fall- 
ing price was registered for vaseline 
for most months, which picked up 
somewhat only in August. The price 
of penicillin has declined since April, 
and galvanised iron since May. Both 
recovered a little in August: 


While, the wholesale and retail price 
indices were steady from December 
(1951 to August 1952, the cost of living 
index kept on rising by 20.6%. This 
is due to the fact that the cost of living 
index is heavily weighted by items 
such as hen eggs, bean curd, vege- 
tables, charcoal, 
whose _ prices have sharply declined, 
carry but small weight. Food items 
increased by 35% in their prices, cloth- 
ing decreased by 14.9%, and rent in- 
creased by 29.1% and fuel by 27.0%. 


The principal “Cause bringing about 
the stability of prices in Taiwan this 


Through tickets (21 races—$42.00) as well as tickets for the Cash Sweep 
on the last race of the Meeting may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of 
the Club at Telephone House, 1st Floor. 

Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 
_ a.m. on Friday, 24th October, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for . 
future meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Telephone House, non-members | 
are ‘requested to purchase their, sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 

5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 


TOTALISATOR. . 
The attention of Totalisator Investors is deavrt to the following eli — 


_ Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “All Clear’: is’ given. The 
light at the Totalisator Tower. 


$82 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


‘‘All~ Clear”signal will be indicated by a» white 
BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 


THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 


- BEEN EXHIB 
Totaiisator Tickets should be examined and checkell before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot .be rectified later. 


Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 


year so far is the world recession of 
prices which took place ‘since the truce 
talks began in Korea last year. All 
prices of raw materials such as wool, 
sugar, rubber, tin, have dropped con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
while clothing items, | 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
| 

| 


entertained once Investors have left the. Counters; 
All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for ‘payment it the 


Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour — 


after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 


In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 


produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 
; MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 


siderably all over the world. This is 
especially true with cotton ‘textiles. 
Therefore, the general price levels of | 
both imports and exports of Taiwan ) 
have come down accordingly. The | 
decline in the price of sugar and that | 
of cgtton textiles—the principal. export | 
and import of Taiwan— is a stabilizing | 
factor in the whole price structure ‘in . 
Taiwan. . | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Members and*’guests are reminded. that: they: and’ their: ‘ladies MUST’ 
| wear their badges prominently. displayed throughout the Meeting. 
NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets - 

_ and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 
tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra. House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduesd by him and for payment of all chits, etc. | 
| _ Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurer’s Compradore Office will close at 
11_a.m. on the 1st Day and at 10 a.m. the 2nd Day. The Secretary’s Office 
will close’ at 11.45 a.m. the 1st Day and at 10 a.m.*the 2nd Day. The Trea- 
surer’s Compradore Office is sittated at Telephone House, 1st Floor, and the 
Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. . .. r 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club "aoe provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S: PREMISES DURING THE 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
The Price of ibasleslins to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 per day 
including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 
~ Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be Pea to pay the 
requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission, 
3 No re-admission tickets will be issued 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC ‘TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


MHALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 
THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names . 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 
closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 
employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 
quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 
Hall. Military Police will be posted at various porn in the enclosure to 
ensure that this regulation is adhered to. - By Order, 


H. Misa, Secretary 


The second principal factor con- 
tributing to the stability of prices in 
Taiwan this year is the ample supply | 
of imported commodities. Comparing — 
the import figures of Taiwan between 
1952 and 1951 we find: that the value 
of imports financed by the Bank~of Tai- 
wan during the first half year of 1952 
was about 60% greater than that of 
the corresponding period in 1951, and 
that the amount of imports under the 
financing of MSA during the first half 
year of 1952 was more than the total — 
supplies of MSA for the whole year . 
of 1951.~ With more ample supply and: 
lower sont: it is but natural that the 
prices of ‘imported commodities have - 
declined. During 1951 the prices of 
imported commodities increased by 
over 80% as a whole, while native 
agricultural products appreciated by 
only about 20%. 


The third factor may be ascribed to 
the tight money market, which in fact | 
is both a cause and an effect of price 

_ stability. The loans and overdrafts 
granted by the Bank of Taiwan have 
not increased unduly this year, and the 
significant increase in the “preferen- 
, tial” fixed deposits in the banks has. 
| greatly reduced the money supply in 
the open market. The purchasing 
power of the people has been rather 


j 
f 


¢ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
2 
| 


‘the financial solvency 
ment, and therefore it is essential that 


,Government' should continue to . 


_ down of production, 


“prices“appear: to. -have”:’ 
 vising, 


low, and merchants who have been 
borrowing money at high interest rate 


to stockpile imported goods in antici- 
have been 
caught* unaware of being in a sellers’ 
“Due to . 
the-sléwdown’ of inflation in Taiwan. 

the time for making huge profits on 


pation. of. higher prices 


market with falling prices. 


imported goods has 


Will commodity prices in Taiwan 
continue to remain stable in the re- 
maining months of the year? The 
revival of price upsurge last August is 
a dangerous sign. As the state of 
prices is only a phase of the whole 
economic phenomenon of the world as 
well as Taiwan itself, many ~unfore- 
seeable factors may. yet play their 
part. Price stability is dependent on 
of the Govern- 


keep i its expenditure within the bounds 
of its. revenues. if inflation is to be 


avoided and staBility maintain- 


ed.’ 


The continued in. Ot 


living index is a disburbing factor: <dtes:. 
means that the problem of. commodity-’ 


rices is not yet under control: Cost 
inflation is more serious: a problem iu 
Taiwan today than ‘monetary infla- 
tion. 
the whole structure of prices-and cos 


in business depression — and 


At ‘the moment | 


tion. 


> 


THE KOTA BAHROE RUBBER 
ESTATES (1921) LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Com- 
panies. — Hong 


: 
Notice is hereby given that the | 
Twenty-eighth Ordinary General | 


Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of 
the Company, 101/2 Edinburgh — 
House, Queen’s Road _ Central 
Hong Kong, on Wednesday, 19th 
November 1952 at noon, to adopt. 
the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 30th June. (1952, to 
declare a Dividend, to” ‘elect 
Directors, to elect A ditors and 
to transact any othe & 
business, 


The er. “Book and. Share 
Register of the Company ‘will 
closed from 8th ‘to: 19th Navember:» 
1952 both days inclusive: 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
Secretaries & General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 15th: October 1952, 
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problem. .which have 
under. disctission, ‘namely, (1) whether’ 


Monetary deflation might thtow 


out of equilibrium which: would result MSA imports, and 


slowing - 


should 
stopped. from 

« justification for the adoption 


EXCHANGE SYSTEM IN TAIWAN 


AND oO TAIWAN 


CURRENCY 


-Taiwan has. _adopted~a exchange 
rate system since April 1951. One of 


the two rates is the official rate, or. 
the Bank of Tai- 


generally known as 
wan rate, which gm been fixed at 
~NT$10.30 for US$1.00, and the other 
is the certificate rate which is NT$15.60 
for US$1.00 Before April 1951, 
apart from the nominal official rate 


NT$5.00 to the US$, which had 


been used only for accounting purposes, 
there was only one certificate rate at 
which the Bank of Taiwan bought and 
sold foreign exchange. The introduc- 
tion of the dual rate exchange system, 


therefore, marked a change in the policy 


of the Government. It has sinoe be- 
come a»-subject of «controversy; while 
many support this dual rate system, 
not a tah are its critics, 


There: are four aspects of this com- 


Taiwan ‘should return . to a unitary 
rate system or should’ ‘continue on a 
dual rete system, whether 


30 -rate should be applicable 
(4) whether 
“15:60 rate is net. overvalued and. hence 
be. revalued. 

of a 
multiple or: dual rate system is that 


(the country is undergoing an inflation 


~ 


‘and that there is no ‘single rate of 
“exchange which can perform the func- 


tion of limiting imports on the one 


hand and not over-expanding exports 
inflation of. 
, incomes and prices would make im-' 


on the other. Because, 
porting very attractive, imports could 
not be restricted unless the exchange 
rate was put up very high. But the 
; ‘cost of production of éxports has not 
risen as much as warranted by the in- 
flation, and therefore the rate for ex- 
ports need not be so raised. Hence, 


in order to restrict imports a high. 


exchange rate should be instituted, 


while a low rate applicable to exports 


may be maintained so long as it-is still 
remunerative the exporters. The 
multiple. or dual rate system, therefore, 
involves a buying rate for exchange 
derived ‘from exports which is pre- 
sumed to be remunerative ‘to the ex- 
porters and a penalty, rate considerably 
In. excess « of’ the export rate which 
importers of non-essential and luxury 
goods are required to pay. ~The same 


«export rate, or even a more favorable 


"_ 


“Yate, may be available to of 
essential goods. 


time. the ‘multiple or dual rate 


“system necessitated by force of in- 
flation should be discarded once the 


inflation is brought under control; for 


‘in the later stages of inflation. costs 
continue to rise and exports eventuall 
become ‘unprofitable or even prohibi- 


‘Purthermore, 


imports will fall off 


For these 


been... 
. simpler in its administration. 


the .. 
10,30 rate should still be» applicable to. 


circle. 


government 


“views: 
_Temunerative ‘to the government ex- 
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tive at the lower rate. To insure the 


continued flow of exports, it will be 


necessary to extend gradually to ex- 


porters the privilege of disposing their 
exchange. proceeds at a higher rate, 
once inflation is. halted, 
the high rate. or rates to limit imports 
may. be no longer necessary. When 
the: inflation ends, the demand for 
as inflationary 
profits diminish. — 
reasons the dual rate 2 
system should be discarded as soon as ”* 
inflation is halted. The issu€ in Tai- | 


wan is whether inflation has been. 
halted. Stability in wholesale and. 
retail prices appears to have been 


achieved during the past few months, 
but not the cost of living: Therefore, 
the issue hinges upon the Government 
to. maintain economic atanuity in the 
foreseeable future. 


A unitary -exchange rate has the ad- 
vantage in that it channels the pro- 
ductive resources of a country into the 
most efficient uses, and above all, it is 
Whether 
the productive resources of Taiwan 
can be so channeled by a unitary rate 
without serious dislocations is a prob- 


lem, however, because the mobility of 
: its resources is low. .But to keep up 


on to-. the dual rate or multiple rates inde-— 


finitely will only retard the mobility _ 
of its resources. Hence the _ vicious 


Some critics have directed their cri- 
ticism only to the application of the’ 
official rate of 10.25 to the exports of 
enterprises while still 
supporting the maintenance of the dual 
rate system. 


When the monetads authorities de- 
cided to apply the official rate, instead 
of the certificate rate, to government 
exports, they had taken the following: 
(1) The official rate 


porters. (2) The cost of production 
figures submitted by various govern- 
ment = enterprises included large 
amounts of capital expenditure. (3) 
Because these enterprises are govern- 
mental, their profit or loss would not 
seriously affect their production: in 
other words, the exports government 
enterprises - would ,be not greater if 
their export proceeds were settled at 
the certificate rate. (4) Unless the 


export proceeds of government enter- 


prises are surrendered to the Bank of 
Taiwan at-the official rate, there would 
be no reason that MSA supplies should 
be valuated at the official rate. In 
order to keep prices and hence the cost 
of living and costs of production down. 
it was necessary that MSA _ supplies 
should be valuated at the official rate. 


These were the principal reasons 
why the official rate was, and still is, 
applied to government exports. The 
point at issue is whether the official 
rate is still remunerative to government 
exports. Taking sugar for example, 
which is the principal source of foreign 


was 


| 
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exchange for Taiwan, last year when its 
price went up to nearly US$200 per 
metric ton, there was no question that 

the official 


sugar falling by over pert 


be com- 
pared with last year, comes 


questionable whether the 
is not sustaining lossés in its export — 


at the official rate; even if its* cost 
of production may ‘have been greatly 
.reduced by better management and 
“cost accounting system. That the 


sugar industry is not making money is 


seif-evident by the fact that it has 
been relying more and more on bank 
loans and that 
has recently decided to allow it to 
open an “Exchange Difference” account 


for TSC to draw against the difference 


between the effective rate of NT$14.49 


to the US dollar (20% at NT$10.25 | 
and 80% at NT$15.55) and the 10.25 | 
rate. By providing this new account, 
the Bank virtually grants the ‘effective 


rate of NT$14.49 to TSC for settling 
its export proceeds.- It is true that 
in its present structure’ of price ‘and 
cost, the financial diffieulty of the 
industry is not completely solved by 
mere adjustment of the exchange rate, 
but it will help a great deal. 


The argument — that whatever the 
exchange rate may be, the production 
of government enterprises - will not 
alter very much is not as sound as it 
may appear. All principal productions 
in Taiwan, including agricultural pro- 

ductions, are planned and the goal set 
for each kind of production each year 
is determined in the light of the world 
market condition as well as its im- 
portance in the local ecénomy. Agri- 
cultural productions are not as flexible 
as industrial productions, because the 
former usually take a longer time to 
complete the process of production. 


» Whether MSA supplies should be 
valuated at the 10.25 rate or the effec- 
tive rate of 14.49 or the certificate rate 


of 15.60 is a separate problem not to 


be associated with the exchange rate 
applicable to government exports. 
Should MSA/CM 


government 
an increase 
ernment enterprises which are allocated 
to the supplies, and the cost of produc- 
tion of many essential. raw material 
such as crude oil, cotton, - fertilizer, 
wheat, etc. would be -much higher. 


exports, there would be 


But in the twelve months’ ended 
December 31, 1951 approximately 
two-thirds of the total MSA. imports 


amounting to an estimated US$125 
million were sold to private consumers 
while only one-third, approximatély 
US$42 million, was allocated to the 
government and government’ enter- 
prises. Whether the MSA _ supplies 
have been resold to the public on the 
basis of the official rate or on the 
basis of what the market would bear 
is a problem to be ascertained. To the 
extent that the supplies are resold to 
the public on the basis of what the 
market will bear, especially if: the 


rate was remunerative’ to. 
a Taiwan Sugar Corporation (TSC).. 
But this year with the world price of 


commodities 
the Bank of Taiwan 


insist on the same. 
rate for their supplies as that for 


in expenditure of gov-— 


price has already reached the satura- 
tion point, then the adjustment of the 
exchange rate will not cause any ap- 


preciable increase in the price ‘but wae 
only affect the dealers’ profits. 


While 
statistical 
extent the ‘prices are determined by 


demand or by cost, it would be only 
true ‘to say that if. the. commodity -is 
in ‘short supply and no: scarcity 


value, its price will determined 
more by its cost, its price 


will fluctuate aceording to demand. It. 


is also certain that. the prices of those 
resold. by. government 
enterprises to 
dealers, have been fixed according: to 


is difficult to | 
nformation to show to what .. 


consumers, not ta, 


BAR EASTE 


Revieve 


‘the cost and supply rather in, iw the | 
demand. Recently with supplies -in. 
more and the existence 


a sellers’ market, the price ‘of MSA 


.goods appears to have’ closely: followed. 
“their costs rather than demands, :~ 


- Should. MSA ae wiluated 
the effective rate of..14.49, the Coun-— 


ter-part Funds will: be expanded by 
about 40% as compared with the pre- 
sent rate of 10.30. However, as under 


the. present arrangement ‘between the. 
U.S.*and the Taiwan Government the 
funds are to be used‘mostly for financ- . 


ing industrial and agricultural projects _ 


in various ways, an in- 


wily. 4 


in Taiwan and for:-the’assistance to the 
government 
crease in the amount. of the funds 
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government and. government 


only mean that more funds 
available for such purposes. 


will be 


An upward adjustment of the ex- 


change rate for the MSA‘ supplies will 


‘tend to increase the expenditure of the 
enter- 
prises receiving the supplies and in 
turn to enhance the costs and prices 
of these commodities ‘when resold to 
the public. But on the other hand, it 


will augment. the corresponding coun-— 
ter-part funds which 
government financially 


will. help. tne 
and increase 
industrial and agricultural investments 
in Taiwan. However, 
will probably be inflationary. There- 
fore, for the sake of general econoinic 
stability, this upward adjustment of 
the valuation rate. for MSA 


jis not to be recommended. 


It has been argued that.in view of 


- the fact that commodity prices in Tai- 


theory would not apply in a country 
-with an exchange control. 


wan as a whole, despite their recent 
stability, have at least increased by 
40% since the 15.60 rate was fixed in 
May 1951, whereas the = world price 
level has moved up much less, it would 


be apparent that even the’ 15.60 rate’ 


is now overvalued and therefore a de- 


.valuation .of the: Taiwan - dollar might... 


desirable. It is ‘asserted that be- 
cause this 15.60 rate is overvalued, 


been sluggish and a sort of barter has 


to be resorted to in an attempt to 


bypass the handicap of the exchange 
rate in order to enable. these com- 
modities to be exported. ~ 


The 15. 60 rate is overvalued in a 
sense, but the comparison ef internal 
and external price levels as the chief 
criterion of inflation as asserted by 


the purchasing power parity theory is_. 


sometimes not an adequate test for 
determining the question of overvalua- 
tion of a currency. An adjustment on 
the basis of purchasing power parity 
assumes that the whole problem in ex- 
change rates is one of inflation. In 
fact, in Taiwan today the real deteriora- 
tion in its international economic posi- 
tion—the sharp fall in the nwrice of 
sugar abroad and the abundance of 
over-supply in other producing areas— 
is as serious a «problem as inflation. 


Hence a far more important problem: 


is how to bring down the cost of pro- 
duction so as to make its export price 
competitive with. the ‘world market. . 


Furthermore, because Taiwan is en- 


forcing exchange control, the internal 
price. movements reflect not only the 
effect of inflation but that of exchange 
‘contro]. The purchasing power parity 


Therefore, 
even if inflation has made Taiwan 
dollar seemingly overvalued, the im- 
position of the exchange control would 
render a 


And because of the import control, 


there has been ‘no excess of imports. 


during the past two years. The over- 


valuation of the Taiwan dollar has not 


brought about excessive imports, and 
therefore a devaluation, which is usual- 
ly intended to restrict imports, is not 
necessary. 


the 
export of a number of articles has. 


devaluation unnecessary. - 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


MARKETS 


Report for the week Octaber 1318 
(the 138th being a holiday no business 
was transacted) :— 

Gold: High & low of .945 fine ‘gold 
per tael $ 289%%—286%, per .99 fine 


tael in Macao $ 30234— 298%. Day- 
to-day high & low in HK: $ 2894%— 
28634; 228%—286%; 2893,—287%; 
289 %—-28834; 288%—-287%. Opening 
rate 289, closing 2883. Crossrate 
US$ 40. 45—40.30. Cif Macao con- 
tracts for total of 17,600 ozs ity 


the net “result ~ 


40. 40—40.35. 


Canton gold .market has come to an 
end, not even one transaction being 
reported for several weeks now. The 
authorities there have succeeded to 
stamp out all business in bullion. Else- 
where in China gold trading has long 
ago been suppressed and the _ once 
active Shanghai black market has been 
obliterated. It appears impossible to 
reintroduce illegal bullion and ex- 
change business, so perfect is the con- 
trol or rather the terrorism of the 
authorities. The internal- spy system 
coupled with draconian. punishment 


meted out to offenders “has: entirely. . 
out illegal . market  opera- 
ions. - 


ane market last week was easy with 
some rallies on bear covering and more 


active export demand. Steady world 


Sigg set off weak US exchange here. 
me speculators bought at low rates 
as they interpreted Korean develop- 
ments in a pessimistic way, changing 
over from current detenté opinion to 
imagining a new interlude of regional 
war operations. .But majority of 
speculators were holding. that the little 
wars in the Far East. will not issue 
in a major disaster, that the Korean 
parleys will lead to a conclusion and 


that the recent flare-up in Indochina 


will soon be subdued while Malaya 
‘off with the 
a terrific beat- 


appears to be cooling ~ 
communists’ taking 
ing. 

Business in the Exchange was not 
sound and values of ‘brokers’ seats 
dropped to $14,000 with few takers; 
at one time the price per seat reached 
$70,000. But now it looks that..the 


current year will be most unfavourable 
in ‘the history 
Many brokers. feel. that. the. 


of the Exchange and 
ime: of 
active gold business is over so they 
better switch over to other professions 
while one may. Their pessimism was 
supported by native bankers who also 
think that business of their banks is 
limited and will further decline while 
there is unrelenting competition and 
too many little banks trying to get a 
slice of the cake. The cake is now 
so. small that only a very few can 
hope to get enough. A great change 
is in the making, in the’ exchange 
brokers, native bankers, gold dealers 
field. y ‘marginal’ 
the market will have to find either 


new fields or go back to their native. 


villages. 


Changeover 
per 10 ats in favor of sellers. Total 


“notes spot 399. 000, 


existencés: in’ 


interest totaled $1. 15 


tradings: 23,500 .taels or 24,700 per 
‘average operating § day. Positions. 
averaged 93,100. Cash bars: 26,660 


sold of which 3160 listed and 23,500 
privately arranged. Imports from 
Macao totaled 18,500 taels; no arrival 


in Macao. Exports: 238,700 taels of 
which 14,200 to Bangkok, -esieate to 
Singapore. 


There were two kank last 
week which to some extent were due 
to speculation in gold bars. Several 
native banks are considered shaky and 
one or more failures may soon become 
public unless difficulties of bankers 
can be quietly arranged. One failure 
involves a commercial bank which had 
better standing in the local financial! 
world, viz. the South West Develop- 
ment Bank. This bank had a capital 
of $2 million and its outstanding lia- 
bilities amount to over $1 m. The 
owners of this bank were Foochow 
Chinese who came here after the war. 
The second failure was one of a native 
bank, the Hsin Fu Bank which was 
capitalised at $1 m. with outstanding 
liabilities of $550,000. Besides gold. 
the two banks. ‘speculated in merchan-.- 
dise. Depositors should take good care 


when. entrusting. their funds to native 


banks as' many of them are recklessly 
engaging in speculation disregarding 
the risk of losing their clients’ funds. 
Higher interest offered by such native 
banks is offset by the risk the deposi- 
tors run. .The two failures will lead 
to a considerable recall of devosits 
with most of the local native banks. 
It has heen noted with much indigna- 
tion that the managing director of the 
South West Development Bank abscond- 
ed and is believed.-to be hiding some- 
where in Hongkong; to return to China 
would almost certainly get him into 
an camp—perhaps for 
goo 


US$: High & low for US cating 
$ 622%.—616%, for DD 622%—616%, 
for TT 625—619. Day-to-day high & 
low for TT: 624%—619; 62214%24—621; 
624—621; 625—623%: 623—621%. 
Sales: TT US$ 1,380,000, DD 410,000, 
futures 6,970,- 
000. 


Market at first weak but later rallied 
as reports: were confirmed that US 
authorities had frozen New York ac- 


~.eounts of a-local native bank and a 
Chinese Peg Many local Chinese 
firms are dealing with Communist. 


China and still maintain freely dis— 
posable funds in the US. The Ameri- 
can authorities. inspite of all the noise 
and un-American committees, are 
slowly moving when it comes to finding 
out dealings of local: firms with com- 
munist agents of the Peking re- 
gime. 


Weakness of rate was caused by fuir- 
ther sales of US$ from Japanese and 
Korean holders while gold and general 
importers (often on account of Red 
China) were buying. small amounts 
only. In TT there was much trian- 
gular business done in which Japan and 
Bangkok were participating. In notes, 
speculators unloaded. Interest favor- 


>: 
. 
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ed sellers and totaled $1.80 per US$ 
1000. 
_ average. In DD the higher volume 
was due to Manila sales. 

SILVER: Rates per tael $6, dollar 
eoin ~3.95, small coins 2.97—2.95. 
Sales: 2500 taels, 4000 dollar coins, 
11,000 small coins. 


BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN 
Singapore quoted $ 1.872— | 


DD: DD 
1.87, Manila 2.16—2.145, Bangkok 
277—. 276, Tokyo per US$ 6. 07—6, per 
100 yen 157. 50. Sales: 350, 000, 
-Mal.$, 170,000 pesos, 3% m. baht, 
180,000 US$. 9 m. yen. | 


Banknote rates: London 15.79— 
15.77, . Australia 12.05, N. Zealand 
 18—12.95, S. Africa 15.65, India 
1.24—1.23, Pakistan 1.25, Malaya 
1.835—1.834, Canada 6.35—6.25, 
Manila 2. 29—2. 21, Macao 1—.99, 


Tokyo per 100 yen 1.52—1.51, Indo- 
china .1177—.1170, Bangkok .348— 
.347, Indonesia .265—.264. 

CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan per 100 quoted for notes $ 2.53— 
2.50, DD 2.75—2.65, and sales were 


330, 000 yuan and 2%, m, yuan resp. . 


People’ s Bank of China yuan per one 
million- quoted for notes $185—182%, 
anton 225—224, Amoy 191—190, 

sales were 50 m., 120 m. and 150 
resp. 


Gold, US$ and HK$ remittances with 


China have come to an end; there is 


no business done though some banks 
will’ quote nominal rates. If any 
transfer of funds from Shanghai to HK 
takes place it is done between friends 
and has no bearing on the financial 
market. There is no black market in 
China anymore. ‘ 


“HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE 
MARKET 


The trend continues upward. Most 
shares are moving towards _ record 
levels. There is much buying interest 
at current rates though large numbers 
of scrip are not available. At ad- 
vancing rates more business may result. 
Interest is well spread over the board 
.of active shares. Brokers are satisfied 
with turnover and some even admit 

that they have had a profitable year. 
The future of the local securities 
market is encouraging for investors. 
In a number of socalled popular shares 
there is a steady rise to be expected. 
As other reliable investment opportuni- 
ties are at present restricted and 
mortgages no longer bring excessive 


returns to private money lenders, — | 


local share market will, as indeed » 

already has to a good extent, turihos 
experience a period of boom. ‘Overseas 
share markets are all showing increas- 
ing popular support and the trend is 


everywhere steady to very’ firm; at the . 


same time returns on capital are on 
the decline. Much flight capital and 
hot money which has found a haven 
in Hongkong is now when political ex- 
perts predict a long period of calm 
restless and seeking to earn some in- 
terest 


“under present conditions when local 


Positions figured 4% milljon — 


. Sun Co., 
Kwong Sang Hong 125 b. 


but that is a difficult problem ~ 


commerce and manufacturing 
enjoying favorable 


conditions. The 
securities market 


is however offering 


at current rates still good chances. 


Last week’s rates were as follows:— 


1% Loan, 100 b. 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), an nom. 


344% Loan (1948) 90 b. 
Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank 1400 b. 


H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.) £7944 nom 
Chartered Bank £9 13/16 nom. ; 
Bank of East Asia 148 b. 


Canton Ins. 200 b. wae 
- Union Ins. 767% b. 
Chind4 Underwriters, 5. 10 nom. 
H.K. ey Ins. 130 b. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 158 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom, 
Shells (Bearer) 81/3 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 11% nom. 
U. 10.80 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.40 b 


Docks,* Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K.-Wharves, 90 b. 
North Point Wharves, 6.80 s. . 
Sh. Hongkew Whirves, 2.15 b. 
H.K. Docks, 21.90 b. 
China Providents (Old), 12. 80 b. 
China Providents (New), 6.20 b.. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.95 b. 
Wheelocks, 44% b 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 5.35 nom. 
H.K. Mines, nom. . \ 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. — 
Hotels 6% b. 

H.K. Lands (Old) 51% b. 

H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue) 50% b 
S’hai Lands, 1% b. 

Humphreys 12% b. 

H.K. Realties 2.05 nom. 

Chinese Estates: 132 nom. 


H. & S. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways 20.60 b. | 
Peak Trams (F, Pd.) 31% b. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd. ) 15% b 
Star Ferries 111°b. 
China Lights (F. Pd.) 9% b 
China Lights (Partly Pd.) 6. 4s b. 
H'.K. Electrics 23 b. 
Macao Electrics 10.80 b. 
Sandakan Lights 73%, nom. 
Telephones, 17% b. 
Telephones (Rights) 3.60 b. 
Shanghai Gas, 1%.nom. 


Industrials 


(Ord.) 22 nom. 
Cements 17.90 


H.K. Ropes 19% 5 


Cald. Macg. 


| Stores 
Dairy Farms 19.80 b. 
Watsons 26.10 b. 
L. Crawfords, 28. nom. 
Sinceres, 2.70 nom. 
China Emporium 9% nom. 
Ltd., 1.85 nom. 


Wing On (H.K.), 50% nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments 17% nom. 
International Films, 78c. nom. 
H.K. Constructions 70¢ sa. 


H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2. 70 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd-), 2. 20 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 4 


S’hai Loan 1.20 nom. 3 
Yangtsze Finance 4.90 b. 


Ewos 2.45 b. f 


are not 
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SINGAPORE STOCK SHARE. 


newspaper of arrangements 


water from pipes 


MARKET 


Malayan markets enjoyed a 


' packed with interest in which a very 
considerable business was written 
‘Industrials and a: satisfactory volume 


maintained in Tins.,. 
oans were limited 
most meagre, 


Transactions ‘in: 
in Rubbers 


After dealing in Nigerian Tin shares 


for several weeks on well publicised 
arising from columbite sales, 

cal operators learned from a Penang 
in that 
Island for Municipal refuse dumps to 
be opened and for slag from the tin 
smelter to be disinterred for export. 


From this it was natural to remember 


Pulau Brani where smelting has been 
progress. for many decades’ and: 
where smelting residues have been used 
for land reclamation. It required no 


more than this to bring about the im- . 
mediate absorption of substantial offer- 
ings of Straits Traders and thereafter, - 


with sellers reserved, the market was: 
carried up so that by the end an ad- 
vance. of over $4 per share had been 
recorded, On similar expectations 
Consolidated Tin Smelter shares were 
taken from London and it was remarked' 
that for forty years or so the Nigerian 
ores had been treated by the Com- 
pany’s Liverpool. works. 


A Loan ‘offer of $7% millions at 5% __ 


with a 1962/72 maturity date was. 
made by the Government -of the 
Federation of Malaya during the week 
and immediately subscribed. 
Questions have been asked as to the 
reason for such a small issue when it. 
is shown in the Loan prospectus that 


_ capital expenditure of $99,813,861 is 


contemplated. Doubtless the failure 
of the Federation 1951 3%% Loan, 


when only $15 million was subscribed 


sgeinnt $32 million sought, has had its 
ect in the caution*shown*in the pre- 
sent. limited offering. The Loan pros- 
pectus fixes Sinking Fund contributions 
at not less than 1% per-annum to be 
remitted to London for investment, 
but surely Malaya has progressed to a 
stage when, these funds might be em- 


ployed in the Malayan market the 


more so that the Loan so served is 
raised in Dollars. 


Quite apart from in Straits | 


Traders, the. Industrial market saw a 
large turnover in other stocks includ- 
ing Fraser & Neave and Wearne Bro- 
thers, when prices were sliced to’ meet 
buyers’ ideas and a. satisfactory 
clearance effected. W. Hammer were 


‘in good demand on prospects of a re-: 


vision of charges for water supplied to 
shipping in the Roads and, in view of 
the disparity between the rate allowed 
to waterboats and that charged. for 


by the Singapore 
Harbour Board, simple justice would 


appear to justify a substantial increase — 


in the Hammer rate. 


Malayan Breweries were a quiet 
market and even the excellent report 


~which we deal with hereunder failed — 


to arouse buying interest. 
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Dollar Tins, Petaling ‘eased 
momentarily on publication of a lower 


output for the September quarter and 


fairly extensive offerings. of Sungei 


Way and Taiping brought these stocks 
Jower. Rantau continue to be heavily 


wbsorbed by outport buyers, 


- Australian Tins had no outstanding 
features and prices moved: narrowly and 
irregularly. Pahang alone among sterl- 
ing Tins possessed market interest. with 
London persisting in bidding: for shares 


but not at rates which would bring out 
Malayan sellers. 


With the Rubber commodity down to 
74 cents at one time during the week 


. there was an almost total lack of in- 


terest in the shares, nor did the re- 
‘eovery of 75% cents per lb. on Thurs- 


day after this state. 


There were few in 


War Loans and some small buying of 


heavily discounted | local 


issues 
London was again the re ueoee for 


several remittances made 


chase of British 314% War Loan. 


Fraser & Neave $3.90 to $3.95 cum all, 


BUSINESS DONE. 4th-10th ‘October. 


Industrials. Federal . Dispensary $1. Pi 
am- 
mon $2.67% to $2.72% to $2.70, Consolidated 
Tin Smelters 20/6 to 23/6, ‘Hammer $2.65 and 
$2.671%4, Malayan Breweries $4.70, Malayan 
Cement $1.13 to $1.18, McAlister $39.50 and 
$39.25, Oversea Bank $29.00 c.d., Perak Hydro. 
Ord. 14/7%, Preference 23/9; Raffles Hotel 
#2 40, Singapore Cold Storage $4.65; Straits 
‘Times $4.15, Straits Trading $19.25 to $24.00, 
Straits Steamship $19.25 and $19.50, Union In- 


- surance $410, United Engineers $12.50, Henry 


, lope 15/6, Canadian. 


Waugh $2.25 to $2.27%. 

Tins. Baty Selangor $1.38, 
Petaling $6.40 to $6:25 to $6. 40, Rantau $4 “90, 
Sungei Way $4.17% to $4.10, Taiping Con- 
solidated $2.05, Teluk Kruin $3. 12%. 

- Austral Amalgamated 17/9 and 17/10%, Ber- 
juntai 27/9 and 28/-, Burma Malay 22/6 and 
22/9, Kampong. Lanjut 30/-, 
44/9, Rawang Tinfield 9/9 to 10)-, Sungei Bidor 
62/3 and 62/-, Jantars 11/3. 

Rubbers. Batu Lintang $1.071%4, Bukit 
bawang 2/5%4, Singapore United 2/6, Sungei 
Bagan $1.60 and $1.62%. 

Overseas Investments. African. Roan Ante- 


Hongkong. Asia Navigation HK $1.47%, China 
Entertainments, HK $18.00, China Underwriters 
HK $5.75, India. Triton Insurance Rs.161%%. 


Malayan Breweries Limited reporting 
for the year ended 30th June, 1952, 


publish a consolidated Profit and Loss 
‘ Account embodying for the first time 


the results of the Archipelago subsi- 


diary. Consolidated Profit, before In- | 


come Tax, at $6,109,485 is equal to 
67.8% on Malayan Breweries Capital 


-on which the recommended final divi- 


dend (6.cents) and bonus (6 cents) 
will make a total of 30%-for the year. 
The Chairman rightly complains of the 
heavy, burden of excise in_ Singapore 
and import duty in the Federation 
which cost drinkers of the Company’s 


- products $28 million during the finan- 
cial year and militated against the con- | 


tinued development of a valuable local 


Industry. 


In consolidated account, net liquid 
assets work out at $5,308, 071 or 58.9 


oe cents per Malayan Breweries share and 


stocks to $5,851,795 or 65 cents per 


share, 


‘ The Board wha management is to be 
‘congratulated in the Breweries’ con- 


or the pur-— 


tinued fine performance and in their 


expression of faith in the future by the 
further extension of plant machinery 
during the current year. _ 

Southern Kihta Consolidated Limited. 
Durine the financial year ended 31.3.52 
seven . dredges. wére . operated. through- 
out and an eighth dredge for four 
months to show a profit of £1,128.111 
(117.3%) after allowing for. British 
Profits Tax and Levy. The proposed 
final dividend of ,25% will make a total 
of 50% for the year, against 40% last 
year. Net liquid assets work out at 
£1,967,906 or 10/2%d. per share. 
War Damage compensation has been 

assessed at a total of £604,342. Of 
this £511,286 rated for a first pay- 
ment of 15% set off against Rehabili- 
tation Advance since the end of finan- 
cial year, and balance £93,056 is a 
provisional award against restoration of 
the Rasa dredge which has/ been held 
up by terrorist: activity, New mining 


Jeases over 766 acres of land were 


obtained and 65 acres converted from 


_ agricultural to mining title. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 


Kuchai $3.55, 


Kuala Karmpar ’ 


West Canadian 37/9, . 


| $hue Road, Kowloon Tsai, 


INCORPORATIONS. | 


~ ‘The following new private companies were 


incorporated in Hongkong during the week ended 
October 11, 1952 :— 


THE HONG KONG LABORATORY LIMIT- 


ED—Business of analysts, chemists, and dealers 
in chemical, pharmaceutical. preparations and 
apparatus; .Nominal Capital, HK$100,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 60, Belchers Street, Victoria, 
Hong Kong; Subscribers—Timothy Showpan, 60, 


Ichers Stree t, Hong Kong, Analyst ; Hung-to 
Chu, 3, Kotewall’ Road,” “Fong Kong; ‘Married 
oman. 


TAK WAN TEA HOUSE, LIMITED—Business 
of tea-shop keepers, and suppliers of provi- 
sions both solid and liquid; Nominal Capital, 
HK$360,000; Subscribers—Liu Fai 
Peiho Street, lst floor, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Man Lok Hin, 90, Queen’s Road East, 2nd floor, 
Hong Kong, Merchant. 


HONG KONG UNITED SILK TEXTILE IN- 


. DUSTRIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED—Busi- 


ness of silk, rayon, and cotton spinners, cloth 
manufacturers, ete.; Nominal Capital, HK$400,- 
000; Registered Office, 97, Connaught Road, 
Central, ground* floor, Victoria, Hong Kong; 
Subscribers— Wang Nan Shan, 22, Tung Shan 
Terrace, Stubbs .Road, Hong. Kong, Merchant; 
Cheong Pao Ching, 236, Taipo Road, 3rd floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant ; Wong Nao Tang, 39, Yung 
Kowloon, Merchant ; 
Leung E. Chuen, 140, Lockhart Road, 3rd floor, 
Hong Kong, Merchant; Au To Sang, 111, Boun- 
dary Street, Kowloon, Merchant. | 


Hongkong Commodity Markets 


October is a month for celebrations 
and last week on the 15th was added 


another to those already noted in these 


columns, the commemoration of the 
2058rd anniversary of the birthday of 
China’s great’ teacher Confucius. How- 
ever, this did not greatly interfere 


with operations on the local commodity — 


markets, as the ceremony at the Hall 
of Confucius which was attended by 
several hundreds mainly of the older 
generation of men took place at noon 
and did not last long. 


Representations and explanations 


_ have been put forward,in detail by 


Ting, 88, . 


547 


the HK Dept of Commerce & Industry 


to the US Consulate General in regard 


to the certification of “China products” 


made locally but from materials pro- 


curable elsewhere than in China, the 
endeavour. being to save the important 
trade built up in previous years with 


-the USA. These have now borne fruit 


in the visit of an official of the US 
Treasury Dept, whose object is to en- 


. quire into the various problems con- 


nected with the local manufacture of 
such commodities. It is hoped by the 
dealers concerned that a way will at 
last be found out of the difficulties 
created for them by the US embargo 
upon trade with China, which included 
the Colony in its scope. 


Another important development last 
week was the reopening of the Japa- 


nese Consulate, General in HK. Num- 


bers. of Japanese merchants are also 
applying for entry permits into the 
Colony and presumably attempts will 
now be made to develop HK-Japan. 
trade on a larger scale. 


China Trade—A significant change 


appears to be taking place in China’s 


trade with HK. Asa result apparently 
of a heavy shortage in foreign exchange 
the old barter system has been revived 
in non-essential commodities, with all 
its attendant drawbacks and the un- 


welcome tying-up of capital involved 


in such transactions. At present, how- 
ever, the transactions seem to be rather 
one-sided, as quantities of China pro- 
ducts in even greater variety than 


formerly continue to stream into the 


Colony, whereas’ a corresponding 
amount of goods is not taken in re- 
verse by mainland concerns. Exports 
from China of native products are no 
longer handled by private merchants. 


An interesting sidelight upon China’s 
economy lies in the fact that a great 


demand exists from the mainland for 


calculating machines, demand at pre- 
sent outrunning supply. 


Survey of HK Markets for week ended 
Oct. 18, 1952 


Trading in the Cotton Yarn market 
during the week was slow and prices 
continued ‘to fall being affected by the 
lack of demand, from Indonesia in 
particular, and continuing arrivals from 
abroad; however the awarding of a con- 
tract for 500 bales of cotton yarn by 


the Central Trust of Taiwan to local 


mills brought a, slight stabilisation of 
the market at the close. Metals were 
steady notwithstanding little demand; | 
the tightened controls exercised in 
Macao, especially in regard to galvd. 
iron sheets, tinplates and zinc sheets . 
which were formerly popular items of 
trade, have curtailed transactions to a 
very ’ great extent.. Industrial Chemi- | 
cals showed some activity with sodiu 
nitrate and borax in demand by South 
China merchants and sodium sulphide, 
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which has lain dormant for some time, 
being unexpectedly required by North 
China dealers; exporters to South Korea 
and Taiwan were also in evidence. The 
Paper market was still in a “wait & 
see’”’ mood; local dealers .are disin- 


clined to place orders with makers 


until certain that indent prices have 
become more stabilised. Cement, with 
the approach of the local building sea- 
son, was firm. 
market exporters were active to Japan 
(brans, gallnuts, rosin, sesamum and 
fluorspar), Switzerland (peppermint 
oil), France (sesamum), West Europe 
(mustard seed, egg powder), Singa- 
pore (brans, kapok), Penang (bans), 
Thailand (rosin), Indonesia (vegetable 
wax), South Korea (rosin); a few 
transactions in tea took place, North 
Africa still being out of the market; 
it was noticed that two new grades of 
rosin had arrived, No. 77 and ungraded. 


HK Commodity Prices Oct. 13-18, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul = 133.33 lbs) 

Cotton Yarn—HK 10’s $1200 per 


bale; 20’s $1510. Italian 20’s $1270 & | 
$1360 per bale, 42’s $2400. Indian 
14’s $1010 per bale, 16’s $1120, 26’s 


$1310 & $1360 per bale. 

Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/54 NT- 
roller gin $2.48 per lb (nominal), LSS- 
r.g. $2.46 (nom), 4F-r.g. $2.45 per Ib 
{nom), 289 F-r.g. $2.55 per lb. (nom). 

Metals—Mild Steel 
Japan 18-22’ 1” $40 per picul; Europe 


40’ 5/16” & HK” $56 per picul; HK 
maxes. 20-40' 4%”. Bee, 
%” $41.50 per picul. Mild Steel 


Plates 4 x 8’ 1/16” $88, 3/32” $87 per 
picul, Galvd. Iron Sheets G28 72 
cents per picul. Wire Nails, Kegs G15 
1”? $57 per picul, G13 $55, G12 & G11 
$56 per picul; Europe under 1” G18 
1%” & %’ $65 per picul; Europe Kegs 
250 1%”-3” $54 per picul. Galvd. 
Iron Wire Europe G8 & G10 $53 per 
-picul, G12 $54, G14 & G16 $56, G24 
$80 per picul. Corr. Roofing Iron 
Sheet 3’ x 7’ G26 68 cents per picul. 
Wire Steel Ropes U.K. 1%” $2.50 per 
ip; 1%” $2.40, 2° per 
Aluminium Sheet, standard qual, U.K. 
rolled 2’ G30 $4.50 per lb. Copper 
Pipes, U.K. 187-20’ $7.50 per 
lb, 34”-2”” $6 per lb. Electrolytic Tin- 
plate Waste, Waste 18” x 24’ tonnage 
packing $175 per 200 a Misprint 
Tinplate Waste, Waste, USA $100 per 
picul. Scrap Metal: Scrap Iron lq 
$280 per ton, 2q $160 per ton; Scrap 
Iron salvaged from Ships Angles $22 
per picul; Cast Iron Plates (old) 


$24.50 per picul; Copper Wire (old) 
Brass Scrap 


G18-G22 $265 per picul; 


In the China Produce. 


Round Bars, 


80-160 lbs 90 cents per Tb. 


(old) $140 per picul; . 
Cuttings $215 per picul. 
Industrial Chemicals—Carbolic Acid 
(Phenol), U.K. 448 lbs $2.55 per Ib. 
Chromic Acid, Flakes, Italy $1.10. per 


Brass Sheet 


tb. Citric Acid ‘Crystals, U.K. 1 cwt- 


drum’ $1.88 per Ib. Tartaric Acid, 


U.K. $2 per lb. Bicarbonate. of Soda,’ 
refined, U.K. per 


Borax, gran., $34 ~~ per. 100-Ib 
paper bag; U.K; 1 ewt $42 
per bag. Calcium Hypochlorite, Japan 
60% 650-kg drum: 26 cents per Ib. 
Carbon Tetrachloride, U.K.  300-kg 
barrel $1.41 per lb. Copper Sulphate, 
U.K, 1i-ewt gunny 85 cents per Ib. 
Gum Arabic, Egypt 64. cents per lb. 
Lemon Shellac, India No. l $258 per 
picul. Lithopone Germany 56-lb 
paper bag 35 cents per lb. Sodium 
Bichromate, Australia; 560-Ib drum 63 
cents per lb. Sodium Nitrate, Ger- 
many 100- lb gunny picul. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite;, U.K. 50-kg 
drum $93/$89.50 per picul. Sodium 
Sulphide, U.K. 5-cwt drum $440 per 
ton. Zinc Oxide, Italy 99% 83 cents 


per lb. 


Sapee-Collopiiia Japan 36” x 39” 
$81 per ream. Bond Paper, water. 
marked: 22” x 34’? 32 lbs white $25. 50 
per ream; unwatermarked $24.30- per 
ream. Foolscap, cream laid 48-60 lbs 
1.45 per lb, miscel. brands 

er 
ie tte Sweden white $16.20 per ream, 


coloured $19.70 per ream, Czech 


$15 per ream. Mechanical Printing, 


90-kg bag. . 


Europe 60 lbs 58 cents per lb. Tissue 


Paper, Finland 18% lbs 25” x 44” 
$13.50 per ream. Woodfree Printing 
Norway, Sweden 57-60 lbs 74 cents per 
lb; Austria, Czech, Holland 75 cents. 
Cigarette Paper 20” x 30”, Japan 
$14.50 per ream. Newsprint in roll 
52gr 31”, Sweden, Austria, Finland 
40% cents per lb; Japan 34 cents per 
lb. Newsprint in ream 50: lbs 31” x 
43”’ $22 per ream, 38 lbs $22 per ream. 
Duplex Board, Sweden 240 lbs $1382 
per ream; Germany 240 lbs $125; 
Japan 240 lbs 50 cents per lb, 220 lbs 
45 cents; Europe 280/380 lbs 75 cents 
per lb. Strawboard, Yellow, Holland 
8 oz 25” x 31” $450 per ton, 10-12 oz 
$465, 14-16 oz $460 per ton; Japan 
8 oz $455 per ton, 10-16 oz $460 
per ton. Greaseproof Packing, Ger- 
many 17% lbs 20” x 30” $18 per 
ream.. MG Cap 17% _Mbs, 
coloured $13.20 per ream, Norway 
white $11.20 per ream. MG Sulphite 
Paper, Europe 47 lbs brown $37 per 
ream, Poland $32 per ream; 47 lbs 
white 35” x 47” $33.50; 60-160 Ibs 
brown 95/92 cents per lb. MG Ribbed 


Europe 


Kraft 47 lbs 35” x 47” $37 per ream, 


‘picul. 


$73 per quintal. 


Crude $460 per picul. 
-$172/$180 per ton. 
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Cement—Emeralcrete, harden— 


ing (green Island) 112 Ib bag $9.90: 
(official price $9.20). Emerald Brand 
(Green Is) 112 lbs bag $8.80. (sellers) 
(off. pr. $8.20). Snowerete 


: Sugar—Granulated, 
No. $44.50 per picul, No. 21 $64.50 
per picul. 
picul. 
picul. 


Rice—New Perritorits See 2q 
$102 per picul; New Ter. Fah Yu $92. 


Annam broken 2q $51.10 per picul. | 


Thai broken 2q $63.80/$61.80 per 
picul; A brand 1q. (new) $89.30 per 
picul; No. 1 broken 2q $38 per picul; 
100% 2q $93, 3q $91.70 per picul. 


. China Produce—Vegetable | Oils= 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) refined in bulk 
$216 per picul, in drums $228; Euro- 


pean buying offer £225 per ton. Ani- 


seed Oil 15 deg $820 per picul, export. . 
qual $815 per picul fob. Cassia Oil 


80-85% ca $1750 per picul. Pepper- 
mint Oil $24.50 per lb. Rapeseed Oil 
$97 per picul (nominal). Soyabean 
Oil $100 per picul (nom). 
3% ffa $145 per picul (nom). Other 
Produce: Almond, Bitter $105 per picul. 


Aniseed Star, ‘Nanning 1q $280 per 
Cassia. Lignea,, West River 1 


(Gr. Is) 
1 bag. $19: (off. pr. $17. 50). Danish. 


white cement 1 cwt. bag .$17.50 
(sellers). Japan 100 lbs bag. $7. 20; 
ewt bag $7.80. 


refined 


HK local, gran. $66.50° 
Sugar pieces, ‘brown 1q $62 per 


Teaseed Oil 


cwt bale fob 1q $64.50 per picul, West 


River 80 lb bale fob $60 per picul. 
Castor Seed, Tientsin 2q $52 per picul. 
Egg Powder, Dried Albumen $5.30 per 
lb. Gallnuts, Hankow 2q $40 per 
picul. Garlic. Kumshan toasted $94.30 
‘per picul, Taiwan 2q $48.20 per picul- 
Groundnut Cake. Tsingtao $26.50 per 
picul. Gypsum $17.20 per picul. Mus- 


Chips $185/$190. per  picul. . 
Rice, Changsha -$18.20 per 
Wheat, Hankow: $17.50. 
River $200 per picul. Lacquer, Crude, 
Szechuan $580 per picul.. 
Mixed grade lq = per quintal, 2q 
H grade $83 
quintal, No. 77 $80 per quintal, 

graded $79.20 per quintal. Sesam vf 
Unhulled, Kwangchowwan black 2q $80 
per picul, Hankow brown 2q $61 per 
picul. 
per picul. Tea: OP black 1q $395 per 
picul; Paochung green 2q $272, 3q 
$210 per picul. Beans: Black, Tientsin 
1q $40.20 per picul; Green, large, Kai- 
feng 1q in gunny bags $44, 70 per picul; 
Green, small, Loyang $38; Red ~Tientsin 
$78 per picul. Minerals: Arsenate, 
Fluorspar 85% 
Tungsten Ore 


picul; 
Kapok, West 


65% re = 
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Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Price per single copy: $1.60. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is eepublichon weekly and printed in narengnrre by the Graphte Press 


$98 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


tard Seed $63/$63.50 per picul. Potato — 
Bran, 


Rosin, 


Vegetable Wax, Szechuan $720. 
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GREEN ISLAND 
Cement Co.. Ltd i7:| | NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.Y. 
+ 
Be Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
yy j Yi | The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  33,200,000.- 
Gr 
Head Office :— Amsterdam. 
Y 
Z| 
Z YY Branches:— 
IMPERMO Netherlands: — Sumatra: — india: — 
74 the economical cement water- The Hague Djanibt Bombay 
proofing compound. Medan 
available in 12 most attractive 
Git colours. A_ waterproofing 
YA cement paint that protects and Bandi 
preserves, bringing light to Djakarta 
GG any building! 3 Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe 
A ANY 
all the properties of cemen-- WY Probolinggo 
Gt with pigmentation to the color Semarang 
¢ 
Yi, Representatives in London and New York. 
B77; h ld 
LY Banking business of every kind transacted. 
T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


ees 


; 


icrofilming... 


S still the fastest, cheapest and most accurate way to retain copies of bills 


of lading, insurance policies, letters of credit, signature cards, Chinese 


correspondence, etc. Large volume quickly lessens the proportionate cost. 


Ask us about the Recordak way—in your office. — 
| KODAK (HONGKONG) LIMITED 


TEL. 31064 14, QUEEN'S ROAD, C. 
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GILMAN | — COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONGKONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVA 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG e LONDON ® JAPAN e SHANGHAI 


a 
at 
‘ 


BATTERIES 


~ 
: 
= 
“ A 
—- 
— 
4 
> 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 


| 
| 
| 
/ 
\\ 
a ACCESSORIES 
| 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN : 
mv. “TALLEYRAND” ... Loading Hongkong -- 5th Nov. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Porte. 


| 
BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
- FROM FREEMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY & BRISBANE 


28th Nov. 


“DELOS” 
LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


N. Y. K. 
mv. “ARAGE 6/7th Nov. 


FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 
CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 
& HAMBURG 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOK VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


s.s. “CHAS E. DANT” 20th Dec. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0.A.0. — | 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 


. 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
Gu, LID. 


14/18, PEDDER STRSET. 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
_. JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corforation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. _ 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


"=" 


| 
| 
| 
| 
DES VORUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 
| 
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MAERSK LINE 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
| NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S LEISE MAERSK 
M/S GRETE MAERSK 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S KIRSTEN MAERSK .... .... ... .... Oct. 29 


M/S SLESVIG MAERSK .... .... Nov. 2 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 

Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 

M/S EMILE MAERSK . 

M/S VIBEKE MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Pedder Building. 


Tel: 36066-9. * 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 


| with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: 


Subscribed Capital: 
Pa‘d-up Capital: 


Reserve Fund: ...... 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... 


HK$ 96,386,000.- 
HK$ 48,193,000.- 


HK$ 24,096,000.- 
HK$ 8,132,000.- 
HK$ 24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 

Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
Ahmedabad -Giridih Patna 
Ajmer Gondal Pilani 
Allahbad Gwalior Poona 
Alwar Howrah Rajkot 
Amritsar Indore Raniganj 
Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bombay Karaikudi 

Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Offices: 
Calcutta Lucknow : 
Coimbatore Madras Bhind 
Cuttack Madura Bhilsa 
Dehra Dun Moga Dabra 

Delhi “Mysore Morena 
Deoghar Nagpur Palwal 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 

BURMA 
Moulmein Rangoon 
Akyab Mandalay 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
co-operation with first class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road Central 


Tel. 36071-2-3. 


D. P. SARIN 


Manager. 


We 
Ay 1 
Managed by .... 
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